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Trees and Shrubs of Value as a Food Source to 
Migratory and Non-Migratory Bird Life in the 
Sandhill Region of Central Nebraska 


The following list is based on 
observations made by me over a 
period of several years and no plant 
is listed as a food species unless 
birds were seen taking the fruit or 
evidence was found in the droppings. 
Species are listed in order of their 
importance as a food supply. 

Eastern Red Cedar 
(Juniperus virginiana Linn.) 

In my opinoin, the eastern red 
cedar stands at the head of the list 
in value as a food plant for both 
game and non-game species of birds. 
It is widely distributed and bears 
fruit almost every year. This fruit 
is taken by a large list of birds, 
mostly winter residents. The species 
also is one of the most important as 
cover, and as a nesting site for birds. 
The value of the cedar as a food 
plant is due to the fact that the 
tree is a consistant seeder and the 
berries hang on the trees throughout 
the periods of bad weather and deep 
snows when other food is scarce. 

A list of birds that have been noted 
feeding on cedar berries follows: 
Robin, Cedar Waxing, Cardinal, 
Townsend’s Solitaire, Chickadee, 
Flicker, Junco, Evening and Black¬ 
headed Grosbeaks, various sparrows, 
Sharp-tailed Grouse and Pheasant. 
(Other species are suspected of eat¬ 
ing cedar fruit but no actual observa¬ 
tions have been made to prove it.) 

Hackberry 

(Celtis occidentalis Linn.) 

The hackberry is a valuable source 
of food to a large number of birds. 


It would be fully as important as the 
cedar if it were not for the fact that 
it cannot be depended upon to produce 
a crop of fruit every year. 

The list that feed on the cedar all 
take the hackberry and also the fol¬ 
lowing species have been noted eat¬ 
ing hackberry fruit: Common Grackle, 
Red-winged Blackbird and Brewer’s 
Blackbird, Blue Grosbeak and both 
Eastern and Mountain Bluebirds. 
Some trees hold their fruit all winter 
but the species is not as widely dis¬ 
tributed as the cedar and is not as 
dependable a fruiter and is placed in 
second place for this reason even 
though a larger number of species of 
birds have been seen eating the fruit. 

Russian Olive 

(Elaegnus angiistifolia Linn.) 

The Russian Olive is taken freely 
by most of the birds listed as eating 
the above two species. It holds its 
fruit well but is not as widely dis¬ 
tributed as the others and so must 
take third place. However, this species 
is important and any program of 
planting for food and nesting sites 
for birds and for wild life cover 
should include the Russian Olive in 
its list. 

Wild Grapes 
(Vitis Vulpina Linn.) 

The wild grapes are freely taken 
by a large number of birds and some 
vines hold the dried berries well into 
the winter thus furnishing food over 
a long period of time. The Virginia 
creeper Parthenocissus quinquefolia 
Planch, while not a true grape, should 


“Twin nests” of the House Wren, found in the top of an old stove used 
for a trash burner by R. L. Sanders, 1331 No. Kansas Street, Hastings. 
Submitted by W. E. Eigsti, Hastings. 
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be listed with them as it is a valuable 
food plant. 

Bittersweet 

(Celastrus scandens Linn.) 

-The berries of the bittersweet are 
taken by quite a list of birds and the 
beauty of the scarlet berries make it 
of value for that reason alone. The 
plant is easily propagated and should 
be included in roadside plantings. 

Wild Roses 

(Rosa ssp.) 

The, fruit of the various wild roses 
are taken freely by the larger song 
birds and are particularly relished by 
the Sharp-tailed Grouse and the 
Greater Prairie Chicken. The Pheas¬ 
ant has been noted as eating the rose 
fruits in somewhat lesser amounts. 

Note: The following fruits are 
placed well down the list due to the 
fact that they ripen during the sum¬ 
mer and are gone before winter. 
While they do not furnish food dur¬ 
ing the winter when it is most need¬ 
ed, they are very valuable as a means 
of attracting birds during the sum¬ 
mer and do furnish an abundance of 
nesting sites and cover for both game 
and non-game birds and should be 
used for this reason. 

Russian Mulberry 
(Moras alba tartarica Loudon) 

The Russian mulberry is taken by 
most of the song birds and is valuable 
for nesting sites and for cover. 

Chokecherry 

{Prunus virginiana Linn.) 

The chokecherry is eaten by a large 
number of birds and furnishes nest¬ 
ing sites and cover. 

Wild Currants and Gooseberries 

(Ribes ssp.) 

The wild currants and gooseberries 
have fruit which is relished by a 
large number of species. They also 
furnish nesting sites and perhaps the 


best game cover of any of the decidu¬ 
ous plants. Another valuable point is 
the fact that they are shade tolerant 
and will grow under the shade of 
larger trees and shrubs. 

Wild Plum 

(Prunus americana Marsh.) 

While the fruit of the wild plum 
is too large to be eaten by any but 
the largest birds, it does furnish 
wonderful cover and nesting sites 
and merits consideration for that 
reason. 

Note: The following list of plants 
are not usually considered of value 
as food plants. The birds do not relish 
the fruits and ordinarily will not 
eat them. The fact that the birds do 
not like these fruits make them 
perhaps the most vitally important of 
the entire list. This list of plants, 
due to the fact that the fruit is not 
relished by birds, serves as a reserve 
food supply or emergency ration 
during the periods of deep snow when 
great numbers of birds must die of 
starvation if it were not for this 
reserve. For this reason alone the 
following species should be included 
in every well rounded plan of plant¬ 
ing for food and cover for wildlife. 
During the very severe winter of 
1935-38 practically all the winter re¬ 
sident birds were noted as feeding 
on the following species. 

Smooth Sumac 
(Rhus glabra Linn.) 

This species was being taken by 
both game and non-game birds. 

Skunk Brush 
(Rhus trilobata Nutt.) 

Large amounts of the seed of the 
above species were found in the drop¬ 
pings of the Pheasant. 

Buckbrush or Western Snowherry 
(Symphoricarpos occidentalis Hook.) 

Tree Sparrows, Juncos, Chickadees, 
Redpolls and Pheasants were noted 
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feeding on this species during the 
severe winter of 1935-36. This species 
is also highly shade tolerant. It 
spreads freely and furnishes abund¬ 
ant cover. , 

Green Ash 

(Fraxinus pensilvcmica, lanceolata 
Sarg.) ; 

A limited number of birds feed on 


the seed of the ash. Those having 
been noted are the Evening Grosbeak, 
Chickadee, and Purple Finch. The 
latter apparently makes the ash a 
part of his regular bill of fare. 

Note: This information about ash 
was supplied by E. W. Glandon of 
Stapleton, Nebr. n 

—Glenn Viehmeyer, North Platte 


Summer Birds Of Camp Opal Springs, 1958-1959 

by C. W. (Bill) Huntley 


Boy Scout Camp Opal Springs, 
Tri-Trails Council Camp, is located 
about 30 miles south of North Platte 
in the Medicine Creek Valley. The 
116 acre tract includes wooded hills, 
marsh land, grassland, and a lake 
front, affording a heterogenous wild¬ 
life community. Common trees of the 
area include American elm, ash, 
boxelder, sumac, sandbar willow, and 
cottonwoods as well as many eastern 
red cedars. Many wild rose, buck- 
brush, currant, and mulberry shrubs 
cover the hillsides. Various grasses 
and reeds cover the swamps and 
buffalo grass, prickly pear cactus, 
and other prairie plants cover the 
upland prairie. 

The author acted as scoutmaster 
during the month of June, 1958, and 
worked as nature counselor during 
the 1959 camping season from June 
1 until July 4. All observations were 
made during these periods of time 
which could be considered late spring 
migration but chiefly summer resi¬ 
dent records. 

During the 1959 camping season, 
approximately a dozen early morn¬ 
ing hikes of two hours duration each 
were held for bird identification 
purposes. Other observations were 
taken during the day and owl and 
chat records were taken late in the 
evening. All records were personal 


identifications unless specifically 
reported otherwise. Certain individual 
birds were never identified which 
means there are more possible 
species. 

“Compromise” is the key word in 
the accompanying chart of 66 species. 
Certain birds were common in a 
specific locality but never seen else¬ 
where. Examples include the Rock 
Wren and Scarlet Tanager. Some 
were probably present but not con¬ 
spicuous, therefore placed in the 
“unusual” or “rare” column. In¬ 
cluded here might be the Brown- 
headed Cowbird, Black-billed Cuckoo, 
or the Great Horned Owl. Certain 
species, including the Eastern Phoe¬ 
be, were probably not common but 
observed daily because the pair nest¬ 
ed on the trail of one of the program 
hikes. 

Actual evidence of nesting Was 
found for the following species: Bob- 
white, Ring-necked Pheasant, Mourn¬ 
ing Dove, Yellow-shaSfted Flicker, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, Great Crest¬ 
ed Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Blue 
Jay, Black-capped Chickadee, House 
Wren, Brown Thrasher, Cardinal, 
Rufous-sided Towhee, and Lark Spar¬ 
row. Because of the time of year 
and seeing pairs of birds, nearly all 
other species observed were con¬ 
sidered probable nesters. Exceptions 
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include the Common Nighthawk, 
Chimney Swift, Loggerhead Shrike, 
and Parula Warbler, all of which 
were observed only once or twice and 
probably were migrants. The Parula 
Warbler was observed June 2, 1959, 
at two different times during the 
morning. 

One bird reported by Scouts during 
the 1959 season but not observed 


nor heard by the author was the 
Baltimore Oriole. They are easily 
identified and the competence of the 
campers would indicate its possible 
presence. The Horned Lark was ob¬ 
served within a quarter of a mile 
of the camp on various occasions 
which would indicate that it should 
be found on the tract at least occa¬ 
sionally. —Brule 


Summer Birds Of Camp Opal Springs* 


Species 1958 1959 


o * o g 

B 3 « B 3 „ 
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£ C h 
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Great Blue 
Heron 

Green Heron x 

Black-crowned x 

Night Heron 
Mallard 

Turkey Vulture x 

Red-tailed Hawk 
Swainson’s Hawk 
Marsh Hawk 
Sparrow Hawk x 

Greater Prairie 
Chicken 

Bobwhite x 

Ring-necked x 

Pheasant 

Killdeer x 

Mourning Dove x 

Yellow-billed x 

Cuckoo 

Black-billed x 

Cuckoo 
Screech Owl 

Great Horned x 

Owl 

Common x 

Nighthawk 


x 


x 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Chimney Swift x 

Belted x 

Kingfisher 
Yellow-shafted x 
Flicker 

Red-shafted x 

Flicker 

Red-headed x 

Hairy 

Woodpecker 
Downy x 

Woodpecker 
Eastern x 

Kingbird 

Western x 

Kingbird 

Great Crested x 

Flycatcher 
Eastern Phoebe 
Traill’s x 

Flycatcher 
Rough-winged x 

Swallow 
Barn Swallow 
Blue Jay x 

Black-billed x 

Magpie 


x 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 
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Common Crow x 

Black-capped x 

Chickadee 
House Wren x 

Rock Wren 
Catbird x 

Brown Thrasher x 

Robin x 

Loggerhead Shrike x 

Starling x 

Red-eyed Vireo x 

Warbling Vireo x 

Parula Warbler 
Yellow Warbler x 

Yellowthroat x 

Yellow-breasted 
Chat 

House Sparrow x 

W estern x 

Meadowlark 
Red-winged x 

Blackbird 

Orchard Oriole x 

Baltimore x 


g £ 

£ C3 

P P5 


Oriole 

Common Grackle x 
Brown-headed 
Cowbird 

Scarlet Tanager x 
Cardinal x 

Black-headed 
Grosbeak 

Blue Groosbeak x 
Dickcissel x 

American 
Goldfinch 

Rufous-sided x 
Towhee 

Lark Sparrow x 
Field Sparrow 


£ § 
o & 
O ■£> 


u 

nS 




X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


* Common: observable daily, usually 
several individuals in evidence. 

Unusual: probably in the area daily 
but not observed on an average 
of over once per week. 

Rare: only one or two records. 
Probably not located in the area 
normally. 


Some Observations Of Bird Behaviorisms 
In And Near Traps And Nets* 

by Willetta Lueshen 


To give this paper a modern title 
one might call it a “Togetherness 
Report" for, as the following in¬ 
formation will show, there is an 
obvious instinct among many species 
to be with other birds. The best 
example of this to be given in this 
paper is the Bobwhite. These observa¬ 
tions have been made under Federal 
Banding Permit No. 7476 since 
September, 1955. 

Before giving some figures about 
the Bobwhite, a few facts of their 
behavior should be given. When grain 


or water in a trap is seen by birds 
they make every effort to reach it. 
After entering the trap they feed 
and if there is water, usually drink 
before one of the group realizes it 
is a prisoner. When effort to escape 
begins, they pace around within the 
trap but rarely begin to jump until 
someone approaches the trap. When 
the vibrations of foot steps are 
sensed, they are alerted and become 
restless. Their chattering among 
themselves becomes intensified and 
they begin to jump and attempt to 
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fly, hitting the top of the cage 
repeatedly; and, if the trap is small, 
they actually move it and have been 
known to upset it and escape. Once 
jumping has begun, it continues until 
the foot steps cease. When the bander 
has reached the trap, the birds be¬ 
come quiet and relaxed thus making 
removing them from the trap com¬ 
paratively easy. If a bird is handled 
slowly and gently while banding, 
often times, after it is placed on the 
ground, it will run away rather than 
fly as other frightened birds will do. 
Gentle handling makes it possible for 
one person, even with small hands, 
to hold and band a bird of this size 
without too much difficulty. 

During the years 1956, 1957, and 
1958, sixty-five Bobwhites were 
banded. Fifty, or 77% of these were 
with one or more birds in the trap. 
Of the 15 single catches, 12 were 
adults. The ages of the remaining 
three were unknown. In several in¬ 
stances of single catches, the remain¬ 
ing entrances to the traps had been 
closed and another bird of the op¬ 
posite sex was seen making every 
effort to reach the imprisoned bird, 
usually staying near the trap, till 
the trap was approached by the 
bander. 

These birds were caught in Govern¬ 
ment Sparrow Traps, Hand-operated 
Traps, Potter Three-cell Traps and 
Seth Low or All Purpose Traps. 
However, because the entrance is 
small, only young birds were caught 
in Government Sparrow Traps. The 
greatest number caught at one time 
was 12 in a Seth Low Trap. These 
were full grown birds caught on 
October 16, 1958. On September 27, 
1958, eight very young birds just 
feathered were caught in the Govern¬ 
ment Sparrow Trap. Six feet away 
was a Potter Three-cell Trap, one 
section of which was occupied by a 


Blue Jay. With the young Bobwhite 
were three adult birds, two male 
and one female, plus three young 
which did not enter the trap. The 
adults stayed near the Government 
Sparrow Trap, chattering constantly 
as were the captured young. One 
male rushed at the Blue Jay in the 
other trap and it indicated fear by 
calling loudly and attempting to 
escape. The Bobwhite backed away 
or turned and walked away a few 
steps, then rushed at the Blue Jay 
again and again. Each of the other 
adults went through the same acti¬ 
vity, one at a time. Finally one male 
walked away leaving all others be¬ 
hind but calling until the three free 
young followed, then both the other 
adults followed. At this stage the 
game was over and the young were 
quickly banded and released. The call 
to get together was heard for the 
next two hours. The Blue Jay, com¬ 
pletely exhausted, was also banded 
and released. 

Many other birds caught in ground 
traps are attracted by a bird in the 
trap, thus on many occasions several 
are in one trap at the same time. 
However, it is quite evident that 
some species avoid going near certain 
other species. On only a few occa¬ 
sions has a Harris’ Sparrow been 
followed into a trap by another 
species, though the Harris’ Sparrow 
does not hesitate to follow another 
species into a trap. 

On several occasions Tree Sparrows 
have been observed near a trap con¬ 
taining other Tree Sparrows and 
making great effort to reach them 
even though all doors of the traps 
were closed. Those outside stood on 
their toes and lifted their heads as 
high as possible and danced about 
the traps and all the while those 
within and outside the traps were 
constantly chattering loudly. 
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Some birds within a trap cause 
unrest for others also in the trap. 
If a Harris’ Sparrow enters a trap 
with other species, the others usually 
show continuous unrest though they 
are not molested in any way. Robins 
and Blue Jays also cause un-easiness 
in a trap. 

Two male and one female Brown¬ 
headed Cowbirds in a Seth Low Trap 
on May 16, 1957, fought until one 
male had completely lost all the 
feathers on its head. It had been 
tumbled in the watering pan and out 
again until it was a mass of sand 
and mud, and lay completely ex¬ 
hausted in a remote corner of the 
cage. 

A captured Black-capped Chicka¬ 
dee makes continuous effort to free 
itself. Few traps will hold it for 
long. On a few occasions birds in 
the traps have attracted a Sharp- 
shinned Hawk. Most birds drop 
quietly in the corner of the trap 
while the hawk attempts to enter 
the trap. On no occasion has one been 
able to harm a bird. 

Birds caught in Japanese mist 
nets are, in many instances, followed 
by others. This would happen more 
often but for the fact that the bander 
usually watches the nets continuously 
and immediately goes to release the 
bird. Many times before one can 

reach the net, after seeing a bird 
caught, several more have become 
entangled. This behaviorism of fol¬ 
lowing others is very evident in 
several species including the Balti¬ 
more Orioles, Orchard Orioles, and 

American Goldfinch. 

Of 77 Baltimore Orioles banded in 
1956, 29 or 38% were alone. Sixty- 
two percent were with one or more 
other birds, 29 of which were with 
only other Baltimore Orioles. Or, 

47 % of the birds with other birds 
were with Baltimore Orioles only. 


On several occasions both Baltimore 
Orioles and other species were in the 
net together. Other species were Red¬ 
headed Woodpeckers, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks, House Wrens, Orchard 
Orioles, and Eastern Kingbirds. 

In many instances a bird caught 
in a Japanese mist net sets up a 
call which attracts others, especially 
those of its own species. Sometimes 
those attracted by the call immedi¬ 
ately hit the net and are also caught. 
Other times the birds flutter about 
the net near the prisoner and thus 
are sometimes eventually captured, 
though not always. Sometimes six or 
eight, or even more, birds are flutter¬ 
ing about the net at one time. If an 
American Goldfinch is caught, other 
Goldfinches sometimes sit on the top 
shelf, or string, of the net or on a 
branch of a tree near the net, and 
watch the prisoner, sometimes leav¬ 
ing its perch to flutter toward the 
bird in the net. 

In releasing birds from the net, 
behaviorisms vary considerably. Most 
species continuously struggle for 
freedom, thus adding to the difficulty 
of freeing birds. Among the most 
active are the House Wren, Black- 
capped Chickadee and Cardinal. 

The first two above named always 
become thoroughly entangled making 
the process of release slow and dif¬ 
ficult. If the procedure takes an 
undue amount of time and feathers 
are badly ruffled, birds can become 
chilled and go into shock. On several 
occcasions, a House Wren, which goes 
into shock more frequently than any 
other species, has been revived by 
putting it into a container and ap¬ 
plying artificial heat. 

The Cardinal causes the bander 
difficulty by grasping any finger 
or portion of finger, within reach of 
its strong beak. This causes severe 
pain and on some occasions has 
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tin. Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black¬ 
billed Cuckoo, and Mourning Dove. 

These are but a few of the observa¬ 
tions of behaviorism made while 
capturing and banding 2,871 individ¬ 
uals of 73 species from September 
12, 1955, to December 31, 1958. . 

—Wisner 


*Mrs. Lueshen read this paper at 
the Nebr. Academy of Science, April 
17,1959 

Nesting Study Of Long-Eared Owls 
In Box Butte County 

by John and Ann Mathisen 

The Long-eared Owl is considered 
rare in western Nebraska, and nest¬ 
ing records for this region are lack¬ 
ing. On April 25, 1959, a Long-eared 
Owl nest containing five eggs was 
found near Alliance in Box Butte 
County. The nesting chronology was 
followed from the initial observation 
on April 25 to the destruction of the 
nest on or about May 24. The nest 
was observed approximately every 
other day during this period. 

Nest Location and Construction 

The nest was located about five 
miles west of Alliance in the outside 
row of a five row shelterbelt border¬ 
ing a wheat field. It was situated 
in the crotch of a Chinese elm ap¬ 
proximately 20 feet from the ground. 

The measurements of the nest were 
as follows: length, 22 inches; width, 

14 inches and depth, 3V2 inches. It 
was constructed of coarse twigs and 
a strand of bailing twine and was 
lined with feathers. It may have been 
an abandoned crow nest. 

Development of Young 

On April 25 the nest contained 
five white eggs; one of these eggs 


measured approximately 4 cm x 3 cm. 
The hatching of the eggs was stag¬ 
gered over a period of five to seven 



broken the flesh. This is also char¬ 
acteristic of the Black-capped Chick¬ 
adee and sometimes those of the 
Woodpecker family attempt to use 
their beaks for freedom. 

Some birds rest very quietly in the 
net and make no effort to free them¬ 
selves. Thus they do not become 
badly snarled and are quickly re¬ 
leased. Some of these are the Ameri¬ 
can Goldfinch, Eastern Phoebe, Barn 
Swallow, Cliff Swallow, Purple Mar- 
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days. The first two eggs hatched 
between May 7 and 9, the third on 
May 10; the fourth on May 13 and 
the fifth on May 14. This resulted 
in quite a size difference in the 
young. The chicks were downy white 
and blind at hatching. 

The eyes of the young opened at 
about five or six days of age. Pin¬ 
feathers were appearing at about 
eight days. The young showed little 
reaction to human intruders until 10 
days of age when the observer was 
greeted with bill “clacking” and' fear 
behavior. 

When the nest was observed on 
May 24 two of the smaller birds 
were missing and three were dead in 
the nest. The parents were not seen. 
The young may have fallen prey to 
crows or magpies which had been 
observed in the nest tree on previous 
occasions. 

Parental Behavior 

Every time the nest was visited 
one of the parents, presumably the 
female, was on the nest. The other 
parent was consistently perched on 


a tree about 100 feet away from 
the nest. 

Prior to the time of hatching the 
parents showed little objection to 
human interference. The incubating 
bird usually flew to the west and 
perched on a low branch after being 
flushed from the nest. The other 
parent was not evident. 

After the first eggs hatched the 
attitude of the parents toward human 
interference changed considerably. 
When the nest was approached both 
“clacked” their bills loudly in a 
threatening manner and uttered 
sharp calls of alarm. They often 
displayed a broken wing behaviorism 
on the ground. When the young birds 
were being handled the parents flew 
within 10 or 15 feet of the intruders, 
but did not attack. 

As soon as hatching commenced 
the parents brought food to the nest. 
The only prey observed in the nest 
was white-footed mice ( Peromyscus 
spp.), often they were decapitated. 
The number of mice observed in the 
nest ranged from none to six. 

—Alliance 


General Notes 


FIVE SPECIES AND SUBSPE¬ 
CIES OF JUNCOS BANDED AT 
STAPLETON.—The experts caution 
us against readily identifying j uncos 
in the field. Except for bird banders 
and those carrying permits, few 
observers have opportunities to ex¬ 
amine birds in the hand. Slate- 
colored Juncos ( Junco hyemails hye- 
malis) and Oregon Juncos (J. oreg- 
anus or eg anus) , when in typical 
plumage, can easily be identified in 
the field. Some other subspecies may 
be identified in the field under favor¬ 
able conditions. 

At the Stapleton banding station, 


five species and subspecies have been 
identified and banded. The traps 
have yielded unidentifiable birds. 
Immatures and hybrids are not un¬ 
common. The number of those banded 
are as follows: Slate-colored Juncos, 
350; Oregon Juncos, 144; Pink-sided 
Junco ( J . meamsi)*, 10; White¬ 
winged Junco ( J . aikeni) , 4; Gray¬ 
headed Junco (J. caniceps) , 1. Thus, 
approximately two-thirds of all juncos 
banded were Slate-colored Juncos 
while a little less than one-third were 
Oregon Juncos. 

Care must be exercised when at¬ 
tempting to identify Pink-sided 
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Juncos ( J. meamsi ) *. They belong 
to the Oregon group. Alden H. Miller 
says, “This species has broad areas 
of rich pinkish cinnamon on the 
sides. The sides are never brownish 
or vinaceous. They have gray, not 
sooty or blackish heads.” (Bird Lore, 
Nov.-Dee., 1936, p. 431.) 

The White-winged Junco (J. aikeni) 
cannot be identified by white in the 
wing alone. A few Slate-colored 
Juncos have some white in the wing 
but the color of the hood is much 
paler. Again Miller says, “The true 
White-wing is exceedingly large; it 
has a stout tumid bill and has some 
white in the fourth from the outer¬ 
most tail feather.” (Ibid. p. 430). 
Therefore, the large bill and extra 
white in the tail must be present if 
we are to name a junco with white 
in the wings a White-winged Junco. 

Of these juncos, the Gray-headed 
Junco (J. coniceps) is the most 
beautiful. The brilliant red-brown 
back patch, sharply defined, sur¬ 
rounded by a pleasing shade of soft 
gray, thrills the observer. But this 
is not enough for identification. A 
bird so marked which also has a 
flesh-colored upper mandible is a 
true Gray-headed Junco. If the lower 
mandible is flesh-colored, the bird is 
not a Gray-headed Junco.— Earl W. 
Glandon, Stapleton 
*The Fifth Edition of the A.O.U. 
Check-List of North American Birds 
reduces Junco meamsi to the sub¬ 
species Junco oreganus meamsi, p. 
609. Ed. 

LARGE FLOCK OF COWBIRDS 
IN DAWS COUNTY.—July 29, 1959, 
a flock estimated at over 1,000 birds 
mostly Brown-headed Cowbirds, was 
seen near Chadron. Other kinds of 
birds identified in the flock included 
a few European Starlings, Common 
Grackles, and Red-winged Blackbirds. 

—Doris Gates, Chadron 


THE CAROLINA WREN .—The 
Revised Check-list of Nebraska Birds 
is a great improvement from the old 
one. I have checked on all the birds 
I know anything about in this partic¬ 
ular area and the record is fairly 
accurate as far as I cap see; that is, 
it harmonizes with my own records 
almost to perfection. However, one 
of the birds in the list, one that I 
have made a special study of in the 
past five or more years, still needs 
some revising touches—if my own 
records are of any value at all. I am 
referring to the Carolina Wren. 

Here is what the Check-list says 
(in part) about this bird: “A rare 
winter resident in the Missouri River 
Valley Region.” (p.21) 

From November 1, 1958, through 
January 28, 1959, I made 14 hikes 
in Fontenelle Forest. On 12 of these 
hikes I saw or heard at least one 
Carolina Wren, a total of 35 occur¬ 
rences for the three months. Up to 
eight were heard or seen on a single 
hike. Many of the total number I 
heard were not only chattering—they 
were singing. I could dig up records 
for many winters before this one and 
further prove that the Carolina Wren 
deserves to be listed as “common” 
rather than “rare.” The term “com¬ 
mon” is defined on page 8 as: “pre¬ 
sent in such numbers that one may 
find several in a day in the proper 
habitat.” 

This is not written for the purpose 
of scolding or blaming anyone, but 
only so the record may be set straight. 
My record comes from actual field 
observations. — Carl H. Swanson, 
Omaha 

ROBIN CATCHES FISH.—In the 
late summer of 1959 a Robin was 
observed catching small fish, about 
two to three inches, as they came 
over a tiny water-fall at the side 
of a concrete base used as a road 
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in Chadron State Park. The Robin 
appeared to be watching for fish as 
it moved from one vantage point to 
another. When it caught a fish, it 
flew immediately to a nest about 30 
feet up in a cottonwood tree. It is 
assumed that the fish were fed to 
young though this could not be de¬ 
finitely determined. — Doris Gates, 
Chadron 

GOLDEN EAGLE KILLS AN¬ 
TELOPE KID.—On July 13, 1959, 
while conducting an aerial antelope 
census in Box Butte County, I saw 
a Golden Eagle that had just killed 
a 3-4 weeks old antelope kid. Talon 
wounds were numerous in the neck 
of the kid, and blood was running 
freely, indicating that the kill was 
very recent. —John Mathisen, Alliance 

BIRDS AT WAUNETA.—June 12, 
1959, I especially tried to count 
pairs of birds from Wauneta to six 


miles west plus the lake. Each 
number represents a pair. Eastern 
Green Heron, Black-crowned Night 
Heron, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk 

2, Bobwhite 7, Ring-necked Pheasant 

8 , Killdeer 2, Mourning Dove 17 
plus, Yellow-billed Cuckoo 4, Night- 
hawk 1, Belted Kingfisher 2, Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker 3, Eastern King¬ 
bird 4, Western Kingbird 3, Eastern 
Phoebe 1, Say’s Phoebe 1, Horned 
Lark 1, Rough-winged Swallow 1, 
Barn Swallow 2, Blue Jay 1, Black- 
billed Magpie 9, Crow 6, House Wren 

9, Brown Thrasher 2, Robin 2, Shrike 
1, European Starling 6, Bell’s Vireo 
6 , Warbling Vireo 1, Yellowthroat 

3, Yellowbreasted Chat 6, House 
Sparrow 50, Western Meadowlark 12, 
Red-winged Blackbird 6, Brown- 
headed Cowbird 20, Cardinal 10, 
Blue Grosbeak 4, Dickcissel 21, Gold¬ 
finch 6, and Lark Sparrow 6. —lola 
Pennington, Wauneta 


Excerpts From Letters 


“October 2 and 3 (1959) we had a 
very unusual visitor at our ranch— 
an albino Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
His head was a brilliant yellow and 
the rest of him pure snow-white. It 
was traveling in a flock of redwings 
and yellowheads and, of course, 
stuck out very plainly in the crowd 
of darkies. His traveling companions 
didn’t seem to mind his odd color. I 
observed it several times each day 
feeding and flying with the flock.” 
— Mrs. C. S. ( Luella ) Reece, Jr., 
Valentine 

“I (had) an unusal observation 
for me on the 12th (Nov., 1959), a 
stray Mockingbird. 

“I see they did me wrong with my 
Chipping Sparrow. ( Review , Oct. 
1959) The correct spring arrival 
date was May 1, not Jan. 1. I have 
never seen these, to know it, in 


wintertime.” —Harold Turner, Bladen 
(Webster County) 

“At the time I began my interest 
in birds, Prof. Swenk was very 
active in N.O.U. There was no guess 
work in his identification, so I was 
glad to see your stand (Editorial, 
October, 1959) on the same subject. 
I always appreciated his exactness 
in identifications.” — Mrs. Earle Lion- 
berg er, Superior 

“The Nebraska Check-list was a 
wonderful find for me, being so 
amateurish, I didn’t even know what 
to look for in this region, or when, 
until I read the Check-list. I’ve an¬ 
notated the margins of my Field 
Guide with the check listings. Then 
I got inspired to make a list of the 
birds reported in Douglas, Cass, and 
Nemaha Counties in the last two 
years. We should have similar condi- 
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tions, being on the river. The list 
runs a few over 200; and sometime 
I’ll try to get some of the back 
issues of the Review , and add the 
data from them. I’ve been concentrat¬ 
ing on these birds, and feel that I’m 
beginning to learn something. Those 
Douglas County birders are really on 
the ball, aren’t they? 

(They certainly are! Recently I 
received a form letter from L. O. 
Horsky listing the activities of the 
summer. Among other things, he 
points out that R. G. Cortelyou, 
Lawrence Dokulil, and Carl Swanson 
make weekly trips in the Fontenelle 
Forest, and Mrs. S. A. Perkins also 
makes frequent trips. If anyone might 
be interested in taking part in any 
of these field trips, he might contact 
any of these people or L. O. Horsky, 
1701 No. 60th Street, Omaha.—Ed.) 

“I had an experience that will 
probably never come again. I had 
gone up in our orchard thinking about 
climbing to the top of the hill, and 
was up next to the pasture fence. 
The multiflora rose hedge runs along 
the east edge of our yard, and on 
the top of the hill is a wonderful 
feeding spot and refuge for birds. I 
had stopped and had my binoculars 
on the roses. I was looking up the 
hill, enjoying the flocks of juncos 
that were coming into the roses— 
several hundred of them. Suddenly, 
over the brow of the hill, right into 
my glasses, came the most enormous 
hawk I had ever seen, and I was 
focused right on him as he came 
down over the roses, almost over me, 
and then disappeared behind the 
barn. He was so close I could see the 
details of the feathers, and that they 
were wet and a bit ruffled on the 
throat and breast. (In checking in 
the Field Guide) I saw the Goshawk 
and knew that was it! I do hope 
someone else in this end of the state 
saw him, too, so you can accept my 


report.” 

— Mrs. Adolf Wensien, Brownville 

“A pair of Orchard Orioles nested 
next door. One day (the male) sat 
very still for such a long time on a 
low fence post. It was not natural 
and I finally went out in the garden 
and found the female hopelessly 
enmeshed in a roll of fence wire. 
One leg was broken in three pieces. 
Finally I extricated her and removed 
the dangling leg. I hoped for the 
best as I held her high in the breeze. 
She flew back to her nest, so the 
young were saved. 

“One day last summer (a House 
Wren) was pouring out his song 
when a fat Robin alighted near and 
kept moving closer, then with his 
wing nudged the wren off his perch. 
He flew to another branch and the 
Robin followed and nudged him 
again. Three times this happened. 
Then the wren left.”— Mrs. George 
Mills, Long Pine 

“The Chats were very numerous a 
bit earlier, but are not singing so 
much now so you don’t see as many. 
(June 21, 1959) So goes for the 
Cardinals. I think it is a mistake 
to say the Cardinals are not numer¬ 
ous in this area. I have taken especial 
pains to note the singing pairs and 
along the (Frenchman) river they 
are thick. You can’t get out of the 
hearing of them. Even in town they 
are fairly numerous. 

“About every other bird you hear 
is a cowbird, it seems. And Dick- 
cissels are thick in wheat fields as 
well as alfalfa and clover. Some 
places there are great populations 
of Magpies. Crows seem scattered. 
I am seeing more Goldfinches than I 
did when I first came to this country 
or even than the few years ago. 
And I have seen many less of the 
lovely Lark Sparrows. 

“I wonder why it is that the 
Red-winged Blackbird in Columbus 
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(Nebr.) area lays a bright blue- 
green egg and out here they all lay 
rather greenish-gray eggs, spotted of 
course. I have pictures to prove it 
and I’ve been peeking in lots of 
nests to sort of check to see if it 
is always that way. And it seems 
to be.” —Iola Pennington , Wauneta 

“I’m having fun at (bird banding), 
have never really worked at it before 
this year. Think those Bohemian 
Waxwings are responsible for stim¬ 
ulating my interest. Then along came 
a young doctor who got me started 
with mist nets, and a Denver mete¬ 
orologist who demonstrated his meth¬ 
od of trapping hawks and shrikes, 
and now my bird banding is almost 
a full time occupation.” — Mrs. Carl 
Collister, Longmont , Colo. 

“The Siebolds reported a House 
Wren’s nest that was made almost 
entirely of shingle nails. A garage 
across the alley from their house 
was being re-shingled and the wrens 
used the old nails to build a nest 
in the Siebold’s birdhouse. A cat 
knocked the house down and they 
discovered the shingle-nail nest. Can’t 
imagine it was very comfortable sit¬ 
ting for the young birds.” — Mrs. 
Glenn Viehmeyer, North Platte 

“Our Blue Jays raised a large 
brood and they all preferred eggs 
for breakfast—even chicken eggs if 
we left them in the hen house very 
long. I was keeping an eye on a 
dove brooding her eggs in the cedars 
back of the house. One morning, 
shortly before the eggs were to hatch, 
an adult and one young Blue Jay 
tormented the dove and stole her 
eggs as I watched from a nearby 
window. The dove puffed up her 
feathers and made an effort to protect 
her eggs but the jays were too quick. 

“Each spring for several years 
we have had a new bird here and 
this year our first time visitor was 
a Crested Flycatcher which was seen 


and heard for a week. Another in¬ 
teresting incident was the presence 
of a small flock of Cedar Waxwings 
during the month of May. We banded 
our first nighthwaks and our first 
Ovenbirds.” — Lola and Donald Held, 
Elsmere 

“Saw a Great Blue Heron settled 
down in Manawa (Lake, Iowa) in a 
swimming position (body parallel to 
the water, and line well up on the 
body) and then fly up and try again 
several times. I never heard of them 
swimming—maybe trying to work in 
water that was too deep. Also, Sun¬ 
day (July 27, 1959) I saw the gal- 
linule again (third time this year), 
and this time there were young with 
it. I have seen one here only once 
before although they were supposed 
to be common in the early days.” 
— R. G. Cortelyou, Omaha 

“You have read of the Passenger 
Pigeon darkening the sky as they 
flew south—if you had been any¬ 
where in eastern Nebraska or west¬ 
ern Iowa you would have seen the 
sky black with geese. Flocks that 
were one half mile wide and figuring 
them flying 50 miles per hour, the 
flocks were 40 to 50 miles long. 
These geese started flying Monday 
noon (Nov. 2, 1959). They flew all 
afternoon, all night, and until around 
noon Tuesday. A truck driver told 
me the sky was black with them 
from Lincoln to Red Oak, Iowa. 
Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s weather 
maps show the storm that sent geese 
south. But who shall explain why 
the geese were migrating two or 
three days ahead of this storm? This 
happens the same every fall. Every 
spring in March these geese fly north 
with a warm south wind and it will 
always snow two days later! 

“November 5, five Whistling Swans 
arrived at Lake Manawa, Iowa, just 
south of Council Bluffs. They stayed 
for three days. 
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“At 6:50 A.M. this morning (Nov. 
12 ) the House Sparrows were feed¬ 
ing under street lights as it was 
still dark. At 7:30 A.M., it started 
to snow. These sparrows always 
flock together and feed just before 
a storm.” — Lawrence Dokulil, Omaha 

“ On July 5th (1959) I spotted a 
Red Crossbill. The first one I ever 
saw, and according to our checklist 
.... he wasn’t supposed to be here, 
but there he was. 

“We had the Bewick’s Wren and 
House Wren in our west yard all 
spring and through the first week 
of July. The Bewick’s nested in a 
corn-sheller in the old cob shed—the 
door was off and the window out 
and they could enter from east or 
west. The corn-sheller was almost in 
the doorway, and about 15 feet east 
of it there is a pole at the end of a 
trellis with a wren house on top, 
and the House Wren nested there. 
Both wrens raised young at the same 
time. But they each seemed to have 
their own territory, and when the 
Bewick’s entered from the east door, 


they came in from the north. Hous¬ 
ing was crowded. Only a foot below 
the House Wren’s box, the Cardinals 
built a nest in the wisteria vine.” 
—Ruth Wensien, Brownville 

“On November 6, 1959, a cormorant 
was shot on the Missouri River just 
south of Plattsmouth. I found a dead 
Orange-crowned Warbler male near 
our mailbox October 9, (1959). Front 
of the head and base of the bill were 
bruised. It must have hit our house. 
I mounted it. I saw a Golden Eagle 
at North Bend on November 1, 1959. 
November 7, 1959, I got a large male 
Muscovy Duck shot out of a flock of 
Blue and Snow Geese. The hunter 
thought he had an unusual goose!” 
—Ralph Velich, Omaha 

“We have more cuckoos (mostly 
Black-billed) than I have ever seen. 
Also, the Dickcissels are thick. They 
are in every field. A Lazuli Bunting 
has been coming to my yard every 
day. (July 11, 1959) — Joyce Bras- 
hear, Scottsbluff 
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Golden 

The nest of a pair of Golden Eagles 
was discovered northeast of Chadron 
in the summer of 1959 by Dick Has- 
low. On a hot Sunday afternoon, four 
people went to investigate and found 
two young. In the process of getting 
closer to the nest the young were 
accidently flushed from the nest. 
Though they appeared to be fully 
feathered, they could not fly and 
sailed down to the ground about 40 
feet below. They were not hurt. 
Photographs show the pattern of the 
wings as it is moving away from the 
camera, and the size of the talons. 
Though the birds threatened with 
their beaks, they seemed easy to 
handle hnd no one was hurt by them. 
Not until the first one was returned 
to the nest (by use of a rope) did 
the second one take to the air. 

The nest was located on a ledge 
which also supported one pine tree. 
The ledge was about midway on the 
sheer wall of a butte which was about 
60 feet high. 

Though the group was at the site 
of the nest about two hours, the 
adults did not appear. 

—Doris Gates, Chadron 



Eagles 
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History and Status of Introduced Game Birds 
In Nebraska 

by John and Ann Mathisen 


Prior to the advent of modern 
game management and the philosophy 
of conservation, over-hunting and 
destruction of habitat had seriously 
reduced and even extirpated some 
species of game birds from the Ne¬ 
braska scene. Even after protective 
legislation had been enacted some 
species were not able to re-occupy 
their former range due to modifica¬ 
tions imposed by man on their 
habitat. It was evident that native 
game birds would not be abundant 
enough to supply the recreational 
needs of a growing population. The 
immediate answer was to find exotic 
species which would fulfill the re¬ 
quirements of the hunter and at the 
same time maintain themselves in the 
available habitat. 

This paper concerns the history 
and status of introduced game birds 
in Nebraska. Included are those 
species foreign to North America, 
those which have been introduced 
from other states and those which 
were introduced after being extir¬ 
pated. 

Information was obtained primarily 
from publications and personnel of 
the Nebraska Game, Forestation and 
Parks Commission. Appreciation is 
expressed to the many conservation 
officers and biologists who provided 
information. 

The information presented in this 
paper is far from being comprehen¬ 
sive. Some of the early records were 
vague and incomplete making his¬ 
torical data difficult to summarize. 
Many releases were made by private 
individuals and groups for which 
there are no written records. 


Ring-necked Pheasant 
(Phasianus colchicus ) 

The ring-necked pheasant is a 
mixture of the Chinese pheasant 
from Manchuria and China and the 
Caucasian pheasant from western 
Asia. The successful introduction of 
this bird in North America has made 
it the most important upland game 
bird from the standpoint of harvest. 
In 1958 the legal harvest of pheas¬ 
ants in Nebraska alone was over a 
million birds. 

The first pheasants to appear in 
Nebraska probably drifted across 
from Kansas around 1900. The first 
introduction in Nebraska was in 1909 
by a private individual near Ord, 
Nebraska. Pheasants were released 
in this area for about 10 years. Ne? 
braska started stocking pheasants 
about 1915 when several dozen birds 
were brought in. By 1926 pheasants 
were apparently very abundant in 
Howard, Sherman, Greeley and Val¬ 
ley Counties. During this year the 
Game Commission trapped over 14,000 
pheasants from this area and trans¬ 
planted them in other parts of the 
state. In 1927 the first open season 
was declared in Wheeler County and 
part of Sherman. 

The Game Commission became 
actively engaged in pheasant stock¬ 
ing with the establishment of the 
first game farm in 1936. Prior to 
that time many pheasants released 
in Nebraska were obtained from 
game farms in Oregon and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Pheasant stocking has been 
carried on with varying degrees of 
intensity from the initial release in 
1909 to the present time. 
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Pheasants now occur in all areas 
of the state where there is suitable 
habitat. 

Hungarian Partridge* 

{Perduv perdix perdix) 

The native range of this species 
is the plains area of southeastern 
Europe and Western Asia. The first 
import of Hungraians in North Amer¬ 
ica was made in 1800 in New Jersey. 
Since then almost every state in the 
Union has tried to establish this 
species. The Hungarian is now estab¬ 
lished in 13 states and Canada. Hunt¬ 
ing is available in about five of these 
states; unfortunately, Nebraska is 
not one of them. 

Apparently the first Hungarian 
partridge released in Nebraska was 
in 1925-26. At that time 400 birds 
were imported (presumably from 
Europe) and distributed throughout 
the state. The following year another 
800 birds were released on the 
various game reserves in the state. 
In 1951-52 some Hungarians, trapped 
from wild stock in Canada, were re¬ 
leased in Cheyenne County. These 
releases were all made by the State 
Game Commission. Other releases 
were probably made by private in¬ 
dividuals and organizations. 

The results of these releases were 
discouraging. Nesting and young were 
observed for several years in some 
cases, but the populations gradually 
disappeared. A small local population 
presently exists in Boyd and Holt 
counties north of Highway 20. Hun¬ 
garians have been seen recently near 
Wynot in Cedar County, near Mer- 
riman in Cherry County, and on the 
Niobrara River south of Gordon. 
It is likely that small, localized 
colonies persist from Wayne County 
west to Crawford in Sioux County. 


*Gray Partridge 


Chukar Partridge 
(Alectoris graeca ) 

The original range of the Chukar 
extended from southern Mongolia 
and China, through northern India, 
Iran and Turkey. Since the original 
introduction of this species in Illinois 
in 1893, nearly every state has at¬ 
tempted to establish them. Most have 
been unsuccessful. However, huntable 
populations exist in several western 
states. 

The first Chukar release in Ne¬ 
braska was probably made in 1938. 
Chukars were propogated at the Ne¬ 
braska Game Commission’s game 
farm at Benkelman. Between 1938 
and 1943 about 6,500 birds were re¬ 
leased in Nebraska. A large number 
were placed near Walgren Lake in 
Sheridan County. Nesting occurred 
in this area and the birds were seen 
for several years, but gradually dis¬ 
appeared. About 4000 Chukars were 
released in eleven counties in the 
southwest portion of the state in 
1942. These had practically all dis¬ 
appeared within two years. In 1941, 
288 Chukars were released on the 
Valentine Waterfowl Refuge and 
also on a ranch south of Valentine. 
These releases were studied rather 
intensively and it was found that the 
population was reduced rapidly by 
predation. Hardly a year had passed 
before the birds released at the 
refuge were gone. Other releases 
were made and were also unsuccess¬ 
ful. As near as can be determined, 
there have been no Chukars seen in 
recent years in Nebraska. 

Wild Turkey 
{Meleagris gallopavo) 

There are several subspecies of 
wild turkey in North America. The 
two considered here are the eastern 
turkey ( M.g. silvestrus) and Mer- 
riam’s turkey (M.g. merriami). The 
eastern turkey inhabits the hardwood 
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forests and stream bottoms of the 
east and the Merriam’s turkey in¬ 
habits the coniferous forest of the 
southern Rocky Mountains. Merriam’s 
turkey has been successfully intro¬ 
duced in several western states out 
of its original range. 

Early records indicate that wild 
turkeys occurred in Nebraska; this 
was probably the eastern subspecies. 
They were apparently extirpated 
soon after the advent of white man. 

Numerous attempts have been 
made to re-establish the eastern tur¬ 
key in Nebraska, both by private 
individuals and groups and the State 
Game Commission. Since most of the 
released stock was pen-reared and 
possibly mixed with domestic strains, 
many of the birds did not develop 
the wild traits necessary for survival 
and either succumbed to the environ¬ 
ment or became nothing more than 
glorified barnyard fowl. However, 
there appears to be at least some 
turkeys that reached a semi-wild 
condition. A population of about 100 
birds occurs along the Niobrara River 
south of Gordon in Sheridan County 
which exhibit some wild traits. This 
population resulted from an initial 
release of five birds in 1954 by a 
group of sportsmen. Similar popula¬ 
tions of turkeys occur in Hooker 
County along the Dismal River and 
in Lincoln County along the Platte 
River. There is also a small popula¬ 
tion in the vicinity of Reddington in 
Banner County. 

The Nebraska Game Commission’s 
first attempts at introducing wild 
turkeys occurred in the late 20’s and 
early 30’s. Turkeys were released in 
at least six different counties and 
were apparently all failures. 

The most recent turkey releases 
have been the Merriam’s subspecies 
released in the pine ridge of north¬ 
west Nebraska by the Nebraska 
Game Commsision during the winter 


of 1958-59. Twenty birds obtained 
from wild stock in Wyoming were 
released near Crawford and eight 
birds trapped in South Dakota were 
released near Chadron. Since these 
birds have no game farm or domestic 
background they may develop into a 
truly wild population capable of sup¬ 
porting an annual harvest by sports¬ 
men. 

Coturnix Quail 
(Cotumix coturnix.) 

The native range of the Coturnix 
is extremely vast extending from 
England to Japan and from Scand¬ 
inavia within the Arctic circle to 
southernmost Africa. Seven or eight 
strains are known, some migratory 
and others sedentary. This species 
has a high reproductive potential 
and is adaptable to many habitats. 
About 18 states are presently stock¬ 
ing Coturnix in an effort to establish 
this species as a game bird. 

An intensive stocking program of 
Coturnix has been carried on by the 
Nebraska Game Commission for the 
past three years. About 76,600 birds 
have been released throughout the 
state since 1957. The birds were 
raised by local game farms and 
purchased by the Game Commission. 

Recoveries and observations in¬ 
dicate that many of the birds move 
south for the winter, although some 
have remained in the state year- 
round. Banded birds have been re¬ 
covered as far away as Chihuaha, 
Mexico; several recoveries have been 
made in the southern states. Nesting 
is known to have occurred in Ne¬ 
braska. 

Arizona Scaled Quail 
(Callipepla squamata palida) 

The Scaled Quail is a native of 
southwestern United States and 
northern Mexico. The northern limit 
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of its native range is southeastern 
Colorado. 

In 1957 about 33 Scaled Quail 
were released by a private individual 
in Loup County. These birds were 
trapped in New Mexico and brought 
to Nebraska for release. 

As many as 200 Scaled Quail have 
been observed at one time recently 
at the point of release, and as many 
as 400 individuals are known from 
11 ranchers. They have apparently 
expanded their range considerably, 
having been observed in Loup, Gar¬ 
field, Holt, Rock (at Bassett) and 
Blaine counties. The birds have re¬ 
produced well and have survived two 
Nebraska winters. 


California Valley Quail 
(Lophortyx califomica) 

The Valley Quail is a native of 
extreme western United States, being 
found in California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. Their range 
has been extended somewhat by 
transplanting. 

In 1939 about 70 Valley Quail 
were released in the eastern part of 
Nebraska (Butler, Madison, Douglas 
and Knox counties) by the Nebraska 
Game Commission. Information con¬ 
cerning the origin of these birds and 
the success of the release is not 
available. Apparently the attempt 
was unsuccessful. —Alliance 
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A Day Of Bird Banding 

by Willetta Uueshen 


After several days of fog, rain, 
and drizzle, the sun broke forth 
clear and beautiful. All vegetation 
was greener and leaves on the trees 
had developed enough that the ground 
was nearly shaded under the Chinese 
and American elms. This was May 
10, 1959. I might have stayed in bed 
but for the urge to get out and 
once more enjoy the sunshine and 
the songs of birds all about the house. 

I slipped out of the house at 6:30 
carrying three Japanese mist nets. 
In ten minutes they were stretched 
in place and all ground traps were 
rebaited with bright, fresh grain. 
As I turned to come to the house, 
two Mourning Doves flew past me 
and hit a net. One fluttered a bit 
and was free. However, the second 
was securely pocketed and I released 
it, went to the house for a band, 
placed the band on its leg and turned 
it free. By that time a White-throated 
Sparrow was in the Seth Low or All 
Purpose Trap and I also banded it. 

I started to prepare breakfast, 
but before preparations could be com¬ 
pleted I had caught a Robin and a 
male Downy Woodpecker in nets. I 
had banded the woodpecker February 
1, 1959. All traps and nets are always 
placed so they can be easily seen 
from the house. 

Most of the day went the same 
way. Meals were prepared hurriedly 
and little other household duties were 
done. Results of the day’s banding 
undoubtedly would have been better 
were it not for the wind which came 
up about 7:30 A.M. and blew at 
15 miles per hour till sundown. The 
nets stretched taut in the wind and 
many birds bounced off rather than 
pocketing. Nets were also more easily 
seen when moving in the wind and 
many birds avoided them. Nonethe¬ 


less, this •wfas perhaps my most 
fruitful day since beginning banding 
in September, 1955. 

In the nets I caught one female 
Baltimore Oriole, my first of the 
season; an Eastern Phoebe which I 
had banded April 27, 1959; a Harris’ 
Sparrow, female Brown-headed Cow- 
bird, and two male and three female 
American Goldfinches. One female 
Yellow-shafted Flicker was in a net 
along with two Warbling Vireos. 
These were my first vireos of the 
season. 

In the Potter three-celled traps I 
caught 11 Harris’ Sparrows two of 
which had been banded previously, 
one on November 24 and the other 
December 18, 1958. Also, I caught 
three White-crowned Sparrows and 
one Catbird which I had banded two 
days before. The Seth Low trap 
caught one White-throated Sparrow, 
two White-crowned Sparrows, one 
Harris’ Sparrow and one Brown 
Thrasher. Nothing was caught in the 
government sparrow-trap all day. 

I had kept a close vigil on the 
traps and nets all day and was de¬ 
lighted with the excellent results. But 
the greatest surprise and pleasure 
was yet to come. It was about 6:30 
P.M. and I was tallying the day’s 
score when I saw a bird hit a net. 
Before I reached it, I saw a mass 
of blue feathers and called back to 
John saying we had another species 
for the day, this time an Indigo 
Bunting. But by the time I reached 
the net, I knew I did not have an 
Indigo Bunting, but something I had 
never caught before. It was a Lazuli 
Bunting! 

Perhaps the identity would not 
have been so quick were it not for 
the fact that I had read, only the 
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proceeding day, William Young- 
worth’s article in the Iowa Bird Life 
(Vol XXIX :1) “The Lazuli Bunting 
Along the Western Border of Iowa: 
A Summary.” The article was accom¬ 
panied by a full color reproduction 
of a painting of the Lazuli Bunting 
by Earnest W. Steffen. 

For several years Mr. Young- 
worth had been advising me to watch 
and listen carefully for the Lazuli 
Bunting or the hybrid Indigo-x-Lazuli 
Bunting. However, I had never seen 
it. Though the hour was late and 
the light was poor, John photographed 
the bird from several angles. It was 
not in its full spring plumage. The 
wing bars were still buffy and most 
of the blue feathers were edged in 


buff. The breast coloring was not 
bright. Nonetheless, it was a hand¬ 
some bird and brought a beautiful 
climax to an already perfect day. 

Several Lazuli Buntings were ob¬ 
served in the yard for the next two 
weeks. Two males in full spring 
plumage were banded May 12 and 
18. One pair was seen frequently. 

Total birds caught during the day 
was 36 individuals of 15 species. 
Five birds were previously banded. 
Sixteen individuals, 11 species were 
caught in nets; 20 individuals, five 
species were caught in ground traps. 
The Potter traps caught 15 individ¬ 
uals in three species and the Seth 
Low trap caught five individuals in 
four species. — Wisner 


A Robin Study In Kearney, Nebraska 

by Kent Powers and John C. W. Bliese* 


Purpose 

The purpose of the investigation 
was to study the Robins, Turdus 
migratorius, as they congregated eve¬ 
nings on the baseball field in Harmon 
Park in Kearney, Nebraska. 

Procedure 

Data for this paper were gathered 
through observation in the field and 
were recorded in notebooks carried 
by the senior author and his helper. 
The investigation was carried out 
several times a week between the 
dates of September 16, 1959, and 
October 5, 1959, from approximately 
one hour before sunset to one-half 
hour after sunset. 

Estimates were obtained of the 
total number of Robins involved, of 
the area occupied by the Robins, and 
of the size of the trees which con¬ 
cerned the birds. The birds were 
actually counted at five minute in¬ 
tervals on four different evenings, 
and general enumerations were made 
on other days. The area was measured 


with a 100 foot tape, and the 
heights of the trees were secured by 
a triangulation method. 

Results and discussion 

On the observation dates, Septem¬ 
ber 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 25, 29, 30, 
October 1 and 5, 1959, an interesting 
phenomenon took place on the green 
of the baseball field in Harmon Park. 
It was found that many of the Robins 
present in Kearney congregated on 
the baseball field and made use of 
it as their final feeding site before 
entering their evening roost. Whether 
or not the birds had assembled there 
before September 16 was not learned, 
but they did not gather in this 
manner on any day that followed 
October 5. 

On each of the observation nights 
the Robins came rather uniformly 
from all directions toward the baseball 


*The authors wish to thank Janet 
Race Swanson for her assistance in 
the gathering of data. 
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Five minute counts of Robins on the baseball park in correlation to the 
weather. 


Sept. 18 


Precipitation Mist 

Temperature 60 

(Degrees F.) 

Wind Velocity 2 

(Mi. Per Hr.) 

Cloudiness 100% 

Time P.M. 5:35 0 

5:40 14 

5:45 49 

5:50 84 

5:55 38 

6:00 103 

6:05 184 

6:10 234 

6:15 343 

6:20 298 

6:25 180 

6:30 75 

6:35 25 

6:40 0 

6:45 0 

Totals 1631 


field, and not by any noticeable flight 
paths. Very seldom did the Robins 
enter the ball field in flocks; in¬ 
stead the general trend seemed to be 
for them to come singly, or, on 
occasion, in pairs. The largest flock 
of Robins that was observed enter¬ 
ing the ball field consisted of six 
birds. 

In entering the ball field the maj¬ 
ority of the birds took a very low 
altitude which was very seldom much 
higher than the tops of the trees. 
Some of the Robins, in fact, entered 
the area by flying through openings 
among the branches, or even below 
the branches of the trees. The trees 
surrounding the ball field were all 
approximately the same height, and 
averaged 47 feet. 

In contrast to the Robins’ method 
of entering the baseball field, their 
general method of departure was to 
leave in flocks of greatly varied size, 
although singles and pairs were 


Sept. 21 Sept. 25 Sept. 29 
Mist 

76 72 44 

5 4 5 

5% 90% 85% 

0 0 0 

0 0 13 

0 0 24 

0 9 29 

5 10 48 

27 49 84 

37 80 200 

103 114 213 

167 227 290 

201 230 206 

232 211 125 

186 118 43 

55 12 0 

10 4 0 

0 0 0 

1023 1084 1275 

observed many times. A low altitude 
was again taken by the birds as the 
majority flew toward a roost located 
in the northwest corner of Harmon 
Park. The remaining Robins that did 
not enter the roost seemed to fly into 
the residential area around the park. 

The Harmon Park roost was com¬ 
posed mostly of American Elms, but 
conifers of various types and some 
shrubs were also present. The trees 
covered approximately 3,000 square 
feet, or .68 of an acre, had an average 
height of 31 feet, and were very 
closely grouped together. 

Although data gathered are insuf¬ 
ficient to prove the point, repeated 
observations gave the writers the 
strong impression that a greater 
number of Robins congregated in the 
ball field on days when the weather 
seemed the most disagreeable. The 
time of their arrival and the time of 
their departure also seemed to be alt¬ 
ered by unsuitable weather. Under 
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such conditions they seemed to come 
somewhat earlier and to leave earlier. 

The accompanying table shows the 
counts made of the Robins at the 
end of each five minutes on four dif¬ 
ferent observation dates, September 
18, 21, 25, and 29. Corroborating the 
ideas mentioned above, they tend to 
indicate that more Robins congregated 
in the ball field in disagreeable weath¬ 
er than in pleasant weather, and that 
their time of arrival at the field and 
the time of departure from the field 
were earlier. 

According to the table the peak 
number of Robins at any one time in 
the ball field occurred within a 15 
minute period, from approximately 
6:10 to 6:25 P.M., and according to 
the same data the increase of Robins 
in the baseball field seemed to be 
more gradual than the decrease in 
number. 

An interesting note was the loca¬ 
tion that the Robins took on their 
arrival on the baseball field and the 
sequence pattern they followed. In 
general the first Robins that arrived 
at the field congregated near the first 
base of the ball diamond just where 
the grass began. Later arrivals con¬ 
gregated farther from the first base 
area, but like the first Robins they 
also stayed as near as possible to the 
edge of the diamond. When this area 
became somewhat covered with Rob¬ 
ins, still later arrivals gradually 
occupied the area generally called the 
outfield until the entire green field 
was covered. The baseball diamond 
had very little plant growth and very 
seldom did the Robins venture onto 
it. A measurement of the ball field 
revealed that it was approximately 
225 feet long on each side, or 1.18 
acres in extent. When the peak num¬ 
ber of Robins were present at the 
field, the entire green area was 
covered with the birds. The last Rob¬ 
ins to leave, it might be added, were 


generally, if not always, the ones 
nearest the edge of the diamond. 

Although the area of ground join¬ 
ing the actual baseball field appeared 
just as green as the baseball field 
proper, very seldom, if ever, did the 
Robins venture onto it. An examina¬ 
tion of the condition of the soil and 
grass revealed that the soil was more 
porous nearer the diamond than 
farther out. The Robins in their ap¬ 
parent search for food carried on a 
scratching and pecking process, and 
it may well have been that the birds 
found the more porous soil the easiest 
place in which to work. It must be 
admitted, however, that no verifica¬ 
tion for this hypothesis was dis¬ 
covered. 

A very interesting flight pheno¬ 
menon was also noted on occasion. A 
single Robin would rise from the 
ground and fly approxiately 10 feet 
above the other Robins. The Robin 
in doing so would seem to cause a 
chain reaction because the first Rob¬ 
ins that it flew over would rise to 
fly after it. When these Robins would 
fly over other Robins on the ground 
they would also rise to follow the 
first group. This reaction would 
continue to take place until the entire 
flock in the air had departed from 
the baseball field. This behavior was 
not invariable, however, for just as 
frequently a single Robins’ flight 
would cause no such behavior at all, 
even though it would rise from the 
same general location on the field 
and fly in the same direction. In 
both cases no sound would be uttered 
by the first Robin and no outside 
disturbance seemed to take place. 
The Robins that followed would utter 
many calls and the entire flock 
would fly extremely fast. 

Many times Robins were observed 
chasing an individual Common Grack- 
le, Quiscalus quiscukt, from the ball 
field when it ventured to land there, 
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but when a flock of Common Grackles 
landed on the field the Robins carried 
on their busy work of pecking and 
scratching as though no intruders 
were present. 

On several occasions the birds were 
deliberately frightened from their 
feeding sites. Careful observation of 
these places revealed the presence of 


seeds, pieces of plant roots, and 
small animals such as worms, and 
insects.* 

*This research paper was submitted 
to the department of biology in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements of 
the course Biology U20 at Nebraska 
State College , Kearney , Nebraska , 
January , 1960. 


1959 Nesting Report 

Compiled by M. L. and C. G. Pritchard 


This is the fourth nesting report. 
Areas one through five are the same 
areas established four years ago 
when we began the nesting report 
project. This year fifteen reports 
were submitted to the Editor. Thir¬ 
teen of Nebraska’s counties were 
represented: three from Area 1, 
three from Area 2, one from Area 3, 
one from Area 4, and five from 
Area 5. Reports were as follows: 

Area 1. Miss Doris Gates, Chadron; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Mathisen, Alliance. 

Area 2. Mrs. Oona Bassett, Tyron; 
Mrs. E. C. Logan, Springview; Mar¬ 
vin D. Schwilling, Burwell, 

Area 3. Marvin D. Schwilling, Bur- 
well. 

Area 4. Mrs. Morris A. Cox, Her- 
shey; Mrs. Glenn Viehmeyer, North 
Platte. 

Area 5. Audubon Naturalists’ Club, 
Lincoln; John C. W. Bliese, Kearney; 
Leroy M. Gates, Peru; Mrs. Paul 
Heineman, Plattsmouth; Harold Turn¬ 
er, Bladen; Mrs. Adolf Wensien, 
Brownville. 

State-wide records accumulated by 
the Nebraska Game, Forestation and 
Parks Commission for game and 
ecologically associated species. 

1959 Nesting Report: Eared Grebe 
(1, 2, 3), Pied-billed Grebe (3), 
Double-crested Cormorant (4), Great 
Blue Heron (2, 4, 5), Eastern Green 
Heron (4, 5), Black-crowned Night 


Heron (1, 3, 5), American Bittern 
(3, 5), Mallard (all), Gadwall (1, 2, 
5), Pintail (all), Green-winged Teal 
(all), Blue-winged Teal (all), Shovel¬ 
ler (1, 2, 3, 5), Wood Duck (5), 
Redhead (1, 2, 5), Lesser Scaup (1, 
2, 5), Ruddy Duck (1, 2, 3), Red¬ 
tailed Hawk (5), Swainson’s Hawk 
(all). Ferruginous Hawk (1), Golden 
Eagle (1), Marsh Hawk (1, 5), Spar¬ 
row Hawk (3, 4, 5), Greater Prairie 
Chicken (2, 3, 4, 5), Sharp-tailed 
Grouse (1, 2, 3, 4), Bobwhite (all), 
Ring-necked Pheasant (all), Gray 
Partridge (2, 3), Coturnix Quail (5), 
Scaled Quail (2), Merriam’s Turkey 
(1), Virginia Rail (3), American 
Coot (1, 3, 5), Killdeer (all), Long¬ 
billed Curlew (2), Upland Plover 
(2, 3, 4), Western Willet (1), Wil¬ 
son’s Phalarope (3), Black Tern (3), 
Rock Dove (3), Mourning Dove (all), 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo (2, 3, 5), Black¬ 
billed Cuckoo (5), Barn Owl (3), 
Screech Owl (3), Great Horned Owl 
(1, 3, 4, 5), Burrowing Owl (2, 3, 
4), Long-eared Owl (1, 3), Common 
Nighthawk (1, 2, 5), Chimney Swift 
(3, 5), Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
(5), Eastern Kingfisher (1, 3. 5), 
Flicker (all), Red-bellied Woodpecker 
(1, 5), Red-headed Woodpecker (all), 
Hairy Woodpecker (3, 4 ,5), Downy 
Woodpecker (all), Eastern Kingbird 
(all), Western Kingbird (all), Great 
Crested Flycatcher (1, 3, 4, 5), East- 
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ern Phoebe (1, 2, 3, 5), Say’s Phoebe 
(all), Eastern Wood Pewee (5), 
Western Wood Pewee (1), Horned 
Lark (all), Violet-green Swallow (1), 
Bank Swallow (1), Rough-winged 
Swallow (3, 5), Barn Swallow (all), 
Cliff Swallow (2, 3, 4, 5), Purple 
Martin (3, 5), Blue Jay (all), Black¬ 
billed Magpie (all), Common Crow 
(all), Pinon Jay (1), Black-capped 
Chickadee (1, 2, 4, 5), Tufted Tit¬ 
mouse (5), White-breasted Nuthatch 
(5), House Wren (all), Bewick’s 
Wren (5), Prairie Marsh Wren (3), 
Rock Wren (1), Mockingbird (1, 5), 
Catbird (2, 3, 5), Brown Thrasher 
(all), Robin (all), Eastern Bluebird 
(5), Mountain Bluebird (1), Logger- 
head Shrike (2, 3, 4, 5), Starling 
(all), Bell’s Vireo (3, 5), Red-eyed 
Vireo (1, 5), Philadelphia Vireo (2), 
Warbling Vireo (5), Yellow Warbler 
(1, 2, 5), Yellowthroat (5), Chat 
(1, 2, 5), American Redstart (1, 2), 
House Sparrow (all), Bobolink (2, 3, 
4), Eastern Meadowlark (3, 5), 

Western Meadowlark (all), Yellow¬ 
headed Blackbird (2, 3, 4, 5), Red¬ 
winged Blackbird (2, 3, 4, 5), Or¬ 
chard Oriole (2, 3, 5), Baltimore 
Oriole (2, 3, 4, 5), Bullock’s Oriole 
(1, 4), Brewer’s Blackbird (3), Com¬ 
mon Grackle (all), Brown-headed 
Cowbird (all), Western Tanager (1), 
Scarlet Tanager (2, 5), Cardinal (2, 
3, 4, 5), Rose-breasted Grosbeak (4, 


5), Black-headed Grosbeak (1, 3), 
Blue Grosbeak (2, 5), Indigo 

Bunting (5), Dickcissel (2, 3, 4, 5), 
Pine Siskin (1), American Goldfinch 
(2, 5), Rufous-sided Towhee (2), 
Lark Bunting (1, 2), Grasshopper 
Sparrow (2, 3, 5), Vesper Sparrow 
(2), Lark Sparrow (all)* Chipping 
Sparrow (1, 2, 5), Clay-colored Spar¬ 
row (2, 3, 5), Field Sparrow (2, 3, 5), 
Song Sparrow (2). 

This is the longest of our nesting 
reports with 129 species included. Of 
these, 17 are being reported for the 
first time, bringing the total to 144. 

Note: Among the species reported 
for the first time are three introduced 
species: the Coturnix Quail which was 
introduced several years ago; the 
Scaled Quail which has been released 
in Garfield and/or Loup counties by 
private game fanciers (their success 
has prompted a stocking program 
by the Nebraska Game Commission 
begun in 1960); the Merriam’s Turkey 
which had “encouraging nesting re¬ 
sults” in the Pine Ridge area where 
they were released during the winter 
of 1958-1959. 

We are planning a five-year sum¬ 
mary of the Nesting Reports for 
1961, so let’s have a report from 
everyone even if it only reports 
species in your dooryard. You do your 
part, and we’re sure the others will, 
too. —Lincoln 


Frederick J. Adams - 1870-1960 


Frederick J. Adams, a member of 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 
since 1925, died in Omaha January 
19, 1960. He was born in Ontario, 
Canada, in 1870 and came to Omaha 
in 1885 where he had been in business 
until his retirement in 1932. 

Mr. Adams was well known in 
Omaha for his civic interest and 
especially because of his interest in 
the parks. He did much toward de¬ 


veloping the Fontenelle Forest, and 
a park located at Thirtieth Street 
and Bedford Avenue is named for 
him. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary; 
three sons, Dr. Payson Adams and 
Emerson Adams of Omaha and Dr. 
Blair Adams of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; eight grandchildren and 
eight great-granchildren. 
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General Notes 


REQUEST FOR ECTO-PARA- 
SITES.—All of the species in 12 
families of mites are parasitic on or 
in birds, but to date information is 
almost non-existent concerning these 
groups in North America. Except for 
the nasal mites and a few of the 
species of more obvious economic im¬ 
portance, this vast assemblage of 
mites has been almost completely 
ignored in this hemisphere. Extensive 
collecting coupled with comprehensive 
studies of the systematics, biology, 
and ecology of these acarines are 
greatly needed in North America. 

Members of the Department of 
Entomology, University of Nebraska, 
under the direction of Dr. W. T. 
Atyeo, are undertaking the systematic 
study of several groups of the feather 
mites. A successful pilot study was 
initiated in Nebraska during the 
summer of 1959, and an extended 
collecting trip is planned during the 
summer of 1960 in the southeastern 
states. Further arrangements are 
being made to collect bird specimens 
throughout North America, as well as 
obtaining the few parasitic mite col¬ 
lections from various institutions. 

Considerable help could be derived 
from interested individuals who have 
access to birds. Birds that have been 
killed or injured could be profitably 
used. However, certain techniques 
must be followed. Birds should be 
sealed in individual plastic bags and 
frozen; arrangements can then be 
made with this department for ship¬ 
ping. 

If anyone is interested in aiding 
in this endeavor, it should be pointed 
out that both state and federal col¬ 
lecting permits are necessary. We 
would be happy to write a cover- 
letter for applications and/or give 
any necessary information. —Norman 
L. Braasch , Dept, of Entomology, 
Uni. of Nebr., Lincoln 


SNOW BUNTINGS.—January 3 
(1960), three Snow Buntings were 
seen along the highway just east of 
the Stapleton junction north of North 
Platte. January 14, five Snow Bunt¬ 
ings were seen four miles northwest 
of Burwell in a flock of several 
Horned Larks. January 27, 82 birds 
were counted in a flock that must 
have numbered slightly over 100. They 
were 15 miles south of Bassett. All 
birds in the flock were Snow Bunt¬ 
ings. The same day 19 Snow Bunt¬ 
ings were seen on the Lyle Worden 
Ranch on the Garfield-Holt County 
line about 25 miles north of Burwell. 
Though I looked last year, I saw 
none. —Marvin D. Schwilling, Burwell 
While taking a hike between Staple- 
ton and Gandy on Febr. 11, 1960, I 
flushed a Snow Bunting from the side 
of the highway grade which was com¬ 
pletely covered' with snow. It flew a 
short distance a few feet above the 
surface of the grade and again lit 
on the side of the grade. When I ap¬ 
proached it, it took to the air, mount¬ 
ing higher and higher much in the 
manner of the Horned Lark. Both 
times, while in flight, it uttered first 
its buzz note and then its teer call 
note. This is the third observation 
for the Snow Bunting in Logan 
County. One was seen on Febr. 2, 
1937, and three on Febr. 20, 1938. 

—Earl W. Gbandon, Stapleton 
RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER 
IN LOGAN COUNTY.—On the after¬ 
noon of Dec, 12, 1959, we heard a 
strange bird note. After searching the 
tree tops and trunks we discovered a 
Red-bellied Woodpecker in the big elm 
tree by the bird bath. It flew from 
the elm tree to another tree, back and 
forth several times, each time dipping 
down almost to the surface of the 
water in the bath. Then a Flicker 
came to the bath and began drink¬ 
ing. Immediately the Red-bellied 
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Woodpecker came to the bath and 
began drinking. When its thirst was 
satisfied, its flew away and was not 
seen again. This was the second 
observation of this species, the other 


being on April 11,1954, about 12 miles 
east of Stapleton along the South 
Loup River. 

—Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton 


Mid-Winter Meeting 

The Fourth Annual Mid-Winter 
Meeting of the Nebraska Ornitholo¬ 
gists’ Union was held in Lincoln 
at the Hotel Lincoln January 23, 1960. 
There were about 70 people in at¬ 
tendance. The program was as fol¬ 
lows: “Banding and General Observa¬ 
tions,” Harry E. Weakly of Lincoln; 
“Modern Bird Artists,” Mrs. 0. W. 
Ritchey of Hastings; “Pronunciations 
of Vernacular Bird Names,” Mrs. 
Adolf Wensien of Brownville; “A 
Day of Bird Banding,” Mrs. John 
Lueshen of Wisner; “Hawk and Owl 
Legislation,” Joe Murphy and Donald 
Ingold of Lincoln; “Birding Areas 
in the Pine Ridge,” Doris Gates of 
Chadron; “Some Attempts at Raising 
Birds,” Henry Baumgarten of Lin¬ 


coln; “A Proposed Trip to Prairie 
Chicken Booming Grounds in I960,” 
Marvin Schwilling of Burwell. 

Local arrangements were made by 
the Audubon Naturalists’ Club of 
Lincoln with Miss Rosalind Morris 
as president. The program was ar¬ 
ranged by the secretary, Bill Huntley. 
President Mrs. John Lueshen presid¬ 
ed. 

Fall Field Trips 

In 1959 two Fall Field Trips were 
held. One was at Valentine Sunday, 
Sept. 27, and the other was at Omaha 
at Fontenelle Forest, Sunday, Oct. 4. 

Two Fall Field Trips are also plan¬ 
ned for 1960—one at Ogallala and 
one in Nemaha County around Au¬ 
burn. Details will be available later. 


Nebraska Ornithologists' Union 
Treasurers' Report 

Cash Balance, January 6, 1959 145.30 


Membership receipts 15 new members 

45.00 


133 renewal members 

399.05 


13 sustaining members 

65.00 


1 Life member 

50.00 

559.05 

Magazine subscriptions 

102.00 


Single copies sold 

2.00 

104.00 

Sales of Nebraska Check List 


51.00 

Interest on bonds 


1.25 

Winter meeting (Tout Bird Club) 

15.00 


Balance from Yankton meeting 

2.20 

17.20 

Prepaid subscriptions) 1960 or 

38.00 


Prepaid memberships) later 

113.00 

151.00 


1,028.80 
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Expenditures 

Graham Printing Service January Review 
April 
July 
October 

Quiz Engraving — Cuts 
Addressing supplies 
Book (AOU Checklist) 

Incorporating expenses 
Officials' expenses 
Doris Gates 
Mrs. Ritchey 
Mrs. Lueshen 
J. C. W. Bliese 
Bertha Winters 
Burton Nelson 
R. G. Cortelyou 
Treasurer’s bond 
Printing checks 

Hastings Letter Shop, membership cards 
Balance December 31, 1959 

Cash 

Bonds 

Investment in Check list * 


111.22 

95.74 

90.86 

165.62 463.44 

10.76 
12.13 
8.00 
16.80 

56.14 

8.25 

50.16 

2.50 

11.10 

5.84 

5.60 139.59 

5.00 
1.50 
36.67 


1/1/59 12/31/59 

145.30 334.91 

316.00 316.00 

350.00 299.00 


Total 

Life membership fund 
Prepaid subs and member 


811.30 949.91 

528.00 578.00 

106.00 634.00 151.00 729.00 


Balance (General funds) 177.30 220.91 

* Unrecovered balance of printing costs 



1959 

Honorary 

8 

Life 

9 

Sustaining 

13 

Active 

170 


200 


R. G. Cortylou, Treasurer 


693.89 

334.91 


Plan to attend the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of N.O.U., May 21-22, I960, 
at the Chadron State Park. Make reservation for a cabin by writing to 
L. M. Snodgrass, Supt. of Chadron State Park, Chadron, Nebr. 
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Letters To The Editor 


“During our Christmas blizzard 
(1959), a Cooper’s Hawk came to 
our feeding station a number of times 
and tried to catch House Sparrows. 
They eluded it by diving into a mock 
orange bush. So far as we know, the 
hawk is still hungry. Many birds 
come to feed but no waxings. We 
wonder why and miss them a great 
deal. ”— C. E. Pearson. Genoa 

“An Old Squaw male was shot five 
miles north of Nebraska City on the 
Missouri River Nov. 28, (1959). It is 
a new duck here! I have two or three 
others mounted and skins in my col¬ 
lection. A white owl male was found 
at Wayne Nov. 29. It was dead and 
not mountable.” — Ralph Velich, 
Omaha 

“The first Robin is not necessarily 
a harbinger of spring as many of 
them stay here in Fontenelle Forest 
all winter as do many Doves and 
hundreds of Red-headed Woodpeck¬ 
ers.” — Lawrence Dokulil, Omaha 

“Ten Bald Eagles—four are adults 
—have been at lake Minatare for the 
last three weeks (Dec. 1959). They 
harass the thousands of ducks that 
are feeding there and evidently are 
taking their share of carp. One ob¬ 
server saw a magpie slip between the 
legs of the eagle and steal some food. 

“Northern Shrikes seem more nu¬ 
merous. I observed one capture a 
sparrow in the bushes back of our 
house and two other bird club mem¬ 
bers reported observing them captur¬ 
ing sparrows.” — Mrs. Jack Brashear, 
Scottsbluff 


“On September 7, 1959, I noticed 
a Mourning Dove sitting on an 
abandoned Robin’s nest high in our 
elm tree. A week later, September 
14, I saw her feeding young in the 
nest. September 27, I saw the two 
young doves huddled together on a 
big limb below the nest. They looked 
cold and hungry. September 29 the 
mother bird was stuffing them with 
food and taking them on short flights. 
I am wondering if they will make 
it south before a storm, and why a 
dove decided to brood so late.” — Lucy 
Logan, Springview 

“I consider my No. 1 unusual (bird 
for spring and summer, 1959) the 
Lewis’ Woodpecker near Almeria on 
May 5. The Red-bellied Woodpecker 
stayed around Taylor. I consider the 
Long-eared Owl my most unusual 
nest record.” — Marvin Schwilling, 
Burwell 

“We had an interesting occurrence 
here today (Nov. 25, 1959). One of 
the thrills of bird banding. We had 
a few fresh red raspherries, thawed 
after having been frozen, left over. 
Mrs. Glandon suggested I put them 
out for bait in one of the traps. 
This afternoon I found a Carolina 
Wren in the trap. Between spells 
of struggling to find a way out, it 
would gulp a few mouthfulls of 
raspberry. It was the first one I 
had ever had in my hand. Of course, 
I banded it with band Number 
27-15616.” — Earl Glandon, Stapleton 
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Fall Roosting Sites And Flights Of 
The Common Grackle And Associated Species 
In Kearney, Nebraska, 1959* 

by Janet R. Swanson and John C. W. Bliese 


Purpose 

The purpose of the investigation 
was to study some of the fall roost¬ 
ing phenomena of the Common 
Grackle ( Quiscalus quiscula) , Starl¬ 
ing ( Stumus vulgaris ), and Robin 
(Turdus migratorius ) in the city of 
Kearney, Nebraska. 

Procedure 

The data for this paper were 
gathered through observation from 
September 16, 1959, to October 27, 
1959. On the first day, a general 
survey was made of the vicinities in 
Kearney, Nebraska, that had been 
used as roosts in previous years, or 
that were considered as likely sites. 
This survey was conducted by driving 
around the various areas from 6:00 
P.M. until 7:30 P.M. and listening 
for the characteristic calls made by 
the roosting grackles, starlings, and 
robins. Since roosting sites were 
found only in Harmon Park and in 
a shelterbelt six blocks northwest of 
Harmon Park near the new high 
school, a section in northwest Kear¬ 
ney, including the roosting areas, was 
mapped out for detailed observation. 
It is shown in heavy outline in Fig. 
1, which is a map of the western 
part of Kearney. On September 30, 
another shelterbelt northeast of the 
park was also observed to be a roost. 
Since these shelterbelts were north¬ 
east and northwest of the park, they 
were labeled as NE and NW roosts 
respectively, and are so indicated on 
the map. Once a week checks were 
made of the other parts of the city, 
but they were never noted to be 
used for roosting purposes during 
the investigation. 

Information was gathered at in¬ 


tervals of one to two days from 
approximately one-half to one hour 
before sunset to one-half to one hour 
after sunset. During this time the 
birds were observed in flight to the 
park and also at the roosts. The 
time, temperature, and approximate 
per cent of cloudiness were recorded 
for each observation day. 

Results and Discussion 

Each evening the flocks of birds 
entered Harmon Park from four dif¬ 
ferent directions, as is shown in Fig. 
1. Most of the birds that came to 
the park from any one direction flew 
along the same general route or 
“flight line.” These flight lines were 
up to two blocks wide and doubtlessly 
continued far outside the city to the 
various feeding areas where the birds 
spent the day. However, as is indic¬ 
ated by the map, the lines were 
studies for only a short distance from 
the park. 

The smaller flocks that made up 
the evening flights consisted mainly 
of one species, but large flocks fre¬ 
quently had mixed populations. Each 
species had a very characteristic way 
of flying together. The grackle flocks 
were longer than wide; the starling 
flocks were wider than they were 
long. Both species called together in 
a flock, but the grackles seemed to 
be the noisiest. However, when a lone 
bird came in along a flight line, it 
seldom called, and flew at a seem- 


*This research paper was submitted 
to the department of biology in 
partial fulfillment of the require¬ 
ments of the course Biology 420 at 
Nebraska State College, Kearney, 
Nebraska, January, 1960. 
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ingly slower rate than that of the 
flocks. The robins came into the park 
in ones and twos, and did not ap¬ 
parently confine themselves to any 
flight lines. They commonly appeared 
suddenly in the park and seemed to 
have come from nowhere. 

The altitude of most of the birds 
was low—just a little higher than 
the tops of the trees. Sometimes 
when a flock flew over a row of trees 
into a wide open area, it suddenly 
dipped down sharply and immediate¬ 
ly came back up to its original alti¬ 
tude. There was no apparent reason 
for this phenomenon and most of 
the flocks did not perform in this 
manner. 

The birds began to arrive each 
evening about an hour before sunset. 
On warm sunny days, the majority 
of the flocks were large. The birds 
came suddenly into the park in flocks 
of hundreds, and in 15 to 20 minutes 
most of them were in the roosts. On 
rainy, cold, or cloudy days some of 
the birds came in earlier. On such 
days they also tended to come in 

smaller flocks of 10 to 20, and it was 
30 to 50 minutes before most of them 
were in the roosts. 

Of the four major flight lines 

that entered the park, the one from 
the west (Line I in Pig. 1) was the 
largest in both width and in the 

number of birds that used' it. This 
line followed Highway 30 until it 
reached the college campus. It then 
made a curve northeastward for 

several blocks and turned toward the 
east again over an open field to 
enter the park. This line was from 
one and one-half to two blocks wide, 
but narrowed somewhat upon enter¬ 
ing the park, as did all the lines. 

The second largest flight line came 
from the south (Line II, Fig. 1). 
This line was two blocks wide and 
appeared to shift toward the west 
during the week of October 1 through 


October 8, and to expand a little. 
Earlier reports from bird watchers 
indicated that this line may have 
been considerably farther east during 
the first part of September. 

The other two flight lines that 
entered the park (Lines Ilia and 
Illb, Fig. 1) were small during the 
first week of observation, but in two 
weeks the number of birds following 
them had increased. Though both of 
these lines were less than a block 
wide, nearly as many birds seemed 
to use them as the other two lines. 
These two lines, it was found, were 
actually subdivisions of a line (Line 
III, Fig. 1) which split on 3rd Ave¬ 
nue. This parent line came from the 
east, north of 38th Street, and passed 
over a corn field to enter the NE 
roost (Fig. 1). From this roost, birds 
flew in the two directions indicated 
on the map. Some of them flew south¬ 
ward (Line III b) to the residential 
area east of the park, on 32nd Street, 
where they congregated into larger 
flocks before flying into the park 
for the night. Other flew westward 
to the NW roost near the high school 
and then southward (Line Ilia) to 
the park. The line from the NW 
roost to the park passed over a large 
wooded area two blocks square, in¬ 
dicated by W in Fig. X. Although 
it was never used for a roost, this 
area would have seemed an ideal 
place since there were no houses 
there and a large number of trees 
provided ample cover. Only on occa¬ 
sion was it used as a stopping place 
by the birds. 

The line between the high school 
and the park was always the scene 
of much activity. Birds used it as a 
path to the park, and birds in the 
park also used this same route to 
go to the NW roost. On a typical 
evening this flight line would be used 
by thousands of blackbirds going to 
and from the park. 
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WESTERN HALF OF KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 
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The number of birds in Harmon 
Park each evening was estimated in 
the thousands. Hundreds of birds 
roosted in a single tree and at dusk 
gave the appearance of odd-shaped 
fruits growing on the trees. Roosting 
was concentrated in the northwest 
corner of the park (A in Fig. 1), 
primarily in the American elms 
(Ulmus americans L.), the largest 
of the trees present. The main part 
of this roost was a block long and 
one-half block wide. A secondary 
roost in the middle of the park, as 
indicated by B in Fig. 1, was located 
in a thick row of hackberry trees 
(Celtis occidentalis L.) which ran 
eastward and westward nearly the 
width of the park. 

The grackles, starlings, and robins, 
and their associates all roosted in 
the same group of trees. These as¬ 
sociates included the Red-Wing Black¬ 
bird (Agelaius phoeniceus) and the 
Brown-headed Cowbird (Molothrus 
ater), but both were present only in 
small numbers. The robins usually 
went to an open area upon entering 
the park in evening and stayed there 
until dusk. They were nearly always 
the last birds to enter the roost for 
the night. 

When the birds first entered the 
roosts, they were quite unsettled and 
called frequently, flew from tree to 
tree, and sometimes flew to another 
roost. Gradually the calls and flutter- 
ings became less and less until only 
an occasional noise could be heard. 
It was usually one-half hour to an 
hour from the time the birds were 
all in the roosts until they had 
settled down for the night. 

At first the birds did not roost 
in the residential areas over which 
the flight lines passed, but used them 
to congregate before flying into the 
park to roost. Gradually, however, 
the birds began using some of the 
trees with more abundant cover in 


the areas east and west of the park 
as roost sites. By September 30, the 
number of birds in the northwest 
part of the park had decreased nearly 
half in favor of the residential area. 
The secondary roost in the hack- 
berries in the center of the park also 
experienced a gradual decreases in 
bird population, and was completely 
abandoned by September 29. On Sep¬ 
tember 30, the gathering place in the 
shelterbelt northeast of the park had 
become the NE roost. 

In the residential areas east and 
west of the park, only certain streets 
were used, and these remained in 
fairly constant use until the birds 
were gone for the winter. The area 
extended two blocks or less from the 
park and was only a block wide. On 
the east side of the park, the birds 
roosted only on the north side of 
32nd Street. This seemed to be due 
to the fact that the trees on the 
north side were much taller and 
provided much more cover. On the 
west side of the park, the birds roost¬ 
ed in a small area between 29th and 
30th Streets, an area that provided 
larger trees and more cover than the 
residential area nearby. 

After September 30, a week of 
colder temperatures followed, and the 
trees—particularly the American elms 
in the northwest of the park—began 
losing their leaves. This caused many 
of the birds which were still roosting 
in the park to shift from the park 
to the residential area where leaves 
were still more abundant. 

There was a very noticeable 
decrease in leaves by October 6, both 
in the park and in the shelterbelt 
roosts. On October 7, the birds seem¬ 
ed confused, and flew in large flocks 
to the roosts north of the park, and 
then back again to the park. Previ¬ 
ously the flocks had flown around 
the high school rather than over it, 
but on this night they flew directly 
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over the school. A number* of the 
large flocks were observed to start 
for one of the roosts, then split in 
flight. Some of the birds continued 
in the original direction while the 
others headed toward another roost. 
The next night, October 8, the large 
flocks were gone from Harmon Park, 
and also from the NE and NW roosts. 
The only birds which remained in 
the park were a small number of 
robins which had been roosting with 
the grackles and starlings, and the 
only grackles that remained’ roosted 
to the west and east of the park. By 
October 10, the robins had also left 
the park and for the next several 
nights the only birds noted in the 
park were a pair of Cardinals 
(Rickmovdena cardinaMs ). 

The roosting area in the residential 
area then expanded somewhat, partly 
because of the shift of the robins 
from the park to the residential area 
and also perhaps because of new 
birds coming in from, a northern area. 
However, now there were more birds 
on the west side of the park than 
on the east side, and the roosting 
area extended two to two and a half 
blocks from the park and' was two 
blocks wide. 

The leaves of the American elms 
in the park and in the residential 
area had completely fallen by October 
18. The leaves on the trees east of 
the park had turned brown and crisp 
and the birls moved out of this area. 
By the 20th, theie were only a few 
small flocks of 10 to 20 grackles 
which roosted west of the park in 
the Chinese elms (Utmus pumila L.) 


and willows (Salix sp.), the only 
trees in the area that still retained 
their green leaves. Although many 
of the trees in the park were still 
covered with yellow or red leaves, 
the birds did not roost there. 

In spite of the decrease in roosting 
populations the birds continued to 
present a problem because of their 
noise and messiness in the residential 
area on 30th Street between 7th and 
8th Avenue. On October 22, a man 
was observed shooting into the trees 
near his house, evidentally to frighten 
the few remaining noisy birds to an¬ 
other area. A period of temperatures 
below freezing, from October 25-29, 
completely removed the remaining 
leaves from the trees, and the last 
of the gregarious flocks left for the 
winter. 

Summary 

Although there are several parks 
and many possible roosting sites in 
Kearney, during the fall of 1959, the 
grackles and related species concen¬ 
trated their roosting activities in the 
northwest part of the city. In their 
roosting, the birds tended to roost in 
taller trees with more cover. When 
the trees began to lose cover, the 
birds moved to another roost which 
provided sufficient cover. They did 
not roost in trees in which the 
leaves had changed color or in which 
the leaves were crisp and withered. 
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The Least Tern 

by Ray S. Wycoff 


This report covers seventeen years 
observation of a colony of Least 
Terns. Because of my profession, 
observations have often been irregular 
and brief. This is the only excuse I 
have for the incompleteness of the 
data. 

The nesting area was a low, sandy 
island averaging not over 75 feet 
wide, about 200 feet long, and lying 
nearly a quarter-mile west of the 
Platte River bridge which is straight 
south of Lexington, Nebraska. In¬ 
terestingly, a letter in 1949 from 
Chandler S. Robbins, Biologist in the 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, 
commented that “we have very few 
definite nesting localities on record 
for these three species in the State 
of Nebraska”, and his reference was 
to the Least Tern, the Piping Plover, 
and the Black-crowned Night Heron. 

The number of birds in the colony 
has varied from year to year, and in 
recent years has been clearly less 
than before. The greatest number 
ever seen at the nesting site was 35 
in 1949. Then in 1950 I saw 20 on 
the Fourth of July; 24 in 1953, and 
25 in 1954. In contrast to this I saw 
only 2 birds in 1952, and noted that 
that had been a wet and rainy 
summer. 

The behavior is interesting in these 
birds, and their screams when one 
approaches the nesting site is always 
attention-getting. The cries are most 
stringent when brooding is in pro¬ 
gress, or during the days when the 
young remain in, or are close to, the 
nest. And when one is close to a 
nest, it is not only the screams that 
are noticed, but even more annoying 
is the diving of the parent birds at 
the intruder, often to within less than 
three feet of the visitor’s head. The 
calls have been strenuous even long 


before dawn whenever I approached 
the nesting site, even though I could 
not see the birds. 

Once I watched the parents feed a 
young tern that was quite able to fly, 
but was not yet skilled in fishing. 
From one of the old birds it received 
a fingerling about three inches long, 
got it started down head-first, but 
was somewhat slow in getting the 
head worked through its throat. All 
this time the fish’s tail wiggled 
vigorously in protest, but without any 
beneficial result (at least, not benefi¬ 
cial to the fish). 

The time of arrival in the spring 
has been noted irregularly, but has 
generally been shortly after the 
middle of May. In contrast to this, 
eleven birds were observed on April 
24, 1949; some of the dates observed 
in other years were May 20, 1945; 
May 10, 1947; May 25, 1952; May 21, 
1953; May 17, 1954; May 23, 1956. 

The date of departure seems to 
vary somewhat, but irregular ob¬ 
servation here, too, had much to do 
with the times noted. However, they 
were seen as late as September 5th, 
in 1947, and on August 28, 1955. In 
contrast to this, no birds could be 
found anywhere on or after July 22, 
1959. 

The time of nesting too has often 
varied a great deal, and was ap¬ 
parently influenced by the weather. 
In the earlier years, when all the 
nesting was done on the little sandy 
flat in the Platte River bed, it was 
always delayed until the sand was 
dry to a depth of several inches, but 
the water was never more than a 
few inches lower. Even with this 
delay, before August 6th, in 1948, the 
birds had nested twice and had been 
drowned out both times by rising 
water. Then on August 20th, of that 
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year, there were many adult birds 
about, but no sign of nests and no 
recognizable immatures. 

In 1949 the river was again high, 
so that no nesting could be carried 
out on the original site until July 
when two nests with two eggs were 
found on the 17th. However, on June 
29th, I had found a Tern’s nest with 
2 eggs — brooding in progress — on 
a nearby, higher pile of smooth sand 
which had been pumped up by a gravel 
outfit the year before. Here the sand 
was so high that it dried quickly. 
The nest was so much higher above 
the water than I had ever seen, that 
I ran a level on it, and found that it 
was almost exactly six feet above 
the water — quite a little difference 
from the usual twelve inches or less 
on the little island in the river bed, 
where they had always nested before. 
This was evidently a somewhat un¬ 
usual response to the nesting urge, 
which had led them to accept such 
a site, even though a successful brood¬ 
ing, for the eggs remained unchanged 
for 21 known days, then disappeared. 

Nesting usually began sometime 
early in June, but the observations 
of early nesting have been few, the 
nests usually containing the full quota 
of three eggs when first seen, so 
that the exact date of the beginning 
of brooding was uncertain. 

Nesting has occurred as late as 
August 1st, when a nest was found 
at Kirkpatrick’s sand pit in 1957. 
This is the year in which these birds 
were seen as late as September 5th. 

Kirkpatrick’s sand pit is an area 
roughly a quarter-mile east of the 
river bridge, and slightly north of 
it, or about a half-mile from the 
original location. 

During the years which followed 
the building of the dams in the hills 
along the south side of the Platte 
River, thus insuring a more continu¬ 
ous flow of water, the sandy river 


bed became covered with sprouting 
cottonwoods, willows, and many acres 
of cockleburs and sweet clover. No 
open places were left for the Terns, 
but they remained near the original 
nesting site. 

There is no information available 
as to how long they may have been 
nesting in the river bed before the 
sandy island was noted as their 
summer home; but once this observa¬ 
tion was made there was never any 
apparent tendency for them to at¬ 
tempt nesting at any other place, 
and it was somewhat unusual to see 
one of the birds as far as one mile 
away from the river bridge, which 
still remains at the center of their 
activities. 

Then by 1945 the lakes along the 
south side of the Platte River were 
filling, thus making the continuous 
flow of water in the river a certainty. 
This brought about a change in the 
river bed, because the water not 
only supplied vegetation with the 
necessary nourishment, but also 
brought many seeds, especially with 
the high waters. 

On August 6, 1948, I made com¬ 
ment that, following a dry spring, 
on two successive occasions the nests 
of the Least Terns and their friend¬ 
ly neighbors, the Piping Plovers, had 
been drowned out. by high water. 
Later, on August 20, Terns and 
Plovers were abundant, but there was 
no evidence of any young or immature 
birds. 

In 1950, I found two Tern nests on 
June 1.7, one on the remaining lower 
part of the old island site, and the 
other on a neighboring island which 
had apparently been raised to a some¬ 
what higher level by the rushing 
waters. Some nests were still occupied 
by young shorty after the first of 
August, and my records show on 
dates more than three weeks apart, 
that at least five nests were definitely 
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identified. This was interesting be¬ 
cause now the entire nesting area 
was covered with a growth of seed¬ 
ling cottonwoods, together with much 
sweet clover and cockleburs. 

My notes state that on August 14, 
1951, there were six pairs of Terns 
at the old nesting site, and also 
that there had been no nesting that 
summer because of the high waters, 
and that the sand on that date was 
still too wet to nest. 

In 1952, my notes show that on 
August 10th, the nesting area is 
fairly heavily overgrown, and one 
pair of Least Terns was seen. In¬ 
terestingly though, courtship was still 
going on, the Terns fishing and pre¬ 
senting their prey to each other. On 
this same date I noted the presence 
of three Snowy Plovers, which are 
also mentioned in Bent as frequent 
associates of the Least Terns. This 
species of plover has not been seen 
on any other occasion. 

In 1953 on June 14th, I noted that 
four nests of the Terns were found, 
and that this was the first I had been 
able to identify in three years. The 
original sandy island was now entire¬ 
ly broken up, and the nests were all 
on higher ridges of gravelly mud 
which had been formed by the waters. 
On July 16th, I could find no nests, 
but the action of the birds indicated 
that nesting was almost certainly in 
progress. My notes show that now 
the sand area vras completely covered 
with seedling cottonwoods up to a 
foot high, so it seemed that nesting 
indicated their liking for the original 
home was partly overcoming their 
apparent fear of foliage. 

My records for 1954 show that on 
May 28th, most of the Least Terns 
and Piping Plover were east of the 
bridge, and apparently showing some 
loss of affection for the original 
nesting site. I felt that this was 
probably due to the fact that the 


sandy islands east of the bridge were 
less thickly overgrown with vegeta¬ 
tion than in the areas above the 
bridge. Then on June 24th, I noticed 
that the Terns and Plovers both acted 
as if they had nests or young in the 
old nesting area, but because of the 
thick vegetation, I was not able to 
make any positive identification of 
either young or nests. 

As a complete surprise, on July 15, 
I found several young Terns on the 
open sand at Kirkpatrick’s sandpit. 
These were in the pinfeather stage, 
running here and there over the open 
sandy slopes when approached. This 
was the first definite evidence of 
nesting away from the area west of 
the bridge in which they had first 
been discovered. 

In 1955 the Terns appeared to have 
completely lost any interest in the old 
nesting place, and the evidence I 
found of nests was on the freshly- 
pumped sand at Kirkpatrick’s sand¬ 
pit. No other records were made. 

In 1956 no nests were discovered, 
although there was no evident reason 
for not nesting at Kirkpatrick’s sand¬ 
pit as before. Actually, I never saw 
more than three birds at any one visit, 
and on the occasions they were noted, 
all were well west of the bridge, 
hanging around the old nesting site, 
and showing no aversion to my pre¬ 
sence. 

In 1957 at least five Tern nests 
were found at Kirkpatrick’s sandpit, 
as well as some of the Piping Plover, 
and it then looked as if they had all 
made a definite shift to this area as 
their new summer home. This time 
I noted that all the nests were just 
above what had been the high-water 
line of the pit, and not over about 
three feet above the water line. I 
noticed this year that both species 
seemed much shyer than when they 
had been located at the island west 
of the bridge. 
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During the summer of 1958, at 
least three nests of the Terns were 
found at Kirpatrick’s sandpit, and 
no evidence was noted of any tendency 
to be located any other place. I found 
one of these nests was about four 
feet above the water line, and this 
elevation was enough to seem unusual. 

During 1959 I noted that a pair 
of Least Terns was seen as far west 
as the Darr Bridge, which is about 
six miles west of the old location, 
This was quite unusual, as I have no 
recollection of ever before seeing any 
of them more than about one mile 
away from the vicinity of the first 
nesting site. 

This was an interesting year, too, 
because only one nest of Terns was 
ever found at Kirkpatrick's sandpit. 
This nest never had more than one 
egg in it, although brooding was 
carried on. Nor am J certain whether 
this egg ever hatched, because the 
young was not seen, although the egg 
disappeared about the right time. 

The principal nesting area this 
year (1959) was at the Luther sand- 
pit, which is about one-fourth to one- 
half mile south of Kirkpatrick’s pit, 
south and east of the river bridge, 
and also across on the south side of 
the Platte River. Here there were 
four nests, all of which were hatched 
out. Several others were started, but 
were abandoned before brooding 
began, and before the usual three 
eggs were laid. In this area I observed 
the parent birds relieve each other 
on the nest — a spirit of cooperation 


which I had not before seen. 

These nests were all hatched dur¬ 
ing the latter part of June, and all 
the eggs hatched. The young birds 
remained in or near the nests for 
about three days, but were never 
seen afterward; and immature birds 
were not in evidence during the next 
few weeks, A second crop was started 
by one pair of birds, and this nest 
was found on July 8th, It contained 
only two eggs at that time, and 
on July 10th, it had disappeared, ap¬ 
parently destroyed or abandoned. 

Nesting at the Luther sandpit pre¬ 
sented something that had not been 
so clearly noted before, in that all 
of the nests were somewhat higher 
above the water level than I had come 
to expect. One of them was so high 
that I ran a level on it and found it 
to be at least eleven feet above the 
water. This is especially Interesting 
because these birds had seemed so 
hesitant in leaving the first nesting 
place where the nests would always 
be within a few inches of the water. 

Another question was brought up 
by the fact that on July 22nd, no 
Terns could be found anywhere in 
the entire area, and were not seen 
again this year. I wonder if this 
had anything to do with the change 
of nesting location. Or were they 
frightened away by whatever had 
happened to the young? And did the 
elevated nesting levels enter into 
their actions? And if so, how? 

—Lexington 


Order Daily Field Records from Miss Bertha Winter, 1004 E St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. Price: 10 - 25c plus 15c postage; 25 - 60c plus 20c; 50 - $1.15 plus 20c; 
100 - $2.00 plus 25c; 200 - $4.00 plus 35c. Order no less than 10. 
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Current Problems In Hawk And 
Owl Protection And Legislation* 

Joseph R, Murphy and Donald A. Ingold 
Department of Zoology, University of Nebraska 


During the 1957 session of the Ne¬ 
braska Legislature, the state law 
relative to bird protection was amend¬ 
ed to remove the Great Horned Owl 
from the protected list. While con¬ 
servationists interested in the wel¬ 
fare of predaceous birds consider this 
an unfortunate step, it has at least 
afforded an appropriate opportunity 
to re-evaluate the subject of raptorial 
bird protection in Nebraska. The 
purpose of this article is to call at¬ 
tention to what has been accomplished 
in other states in the way of legisla¬ 
tion protecting predatory birds, and 
in this light reappraise our own state 
law. We will also review some of the 
attitudes regarding avian predation 
in general, and conclude with some 
suggested modes for action. 

State Hawk and Owl Legislation 

The following is a review of the 
various types of current state hawk 
and owl laws. This review indicates 
Nebraska’s position in this respect, 
the progress made thus far, and the 
goal that it is hoped might be 
achieved. For the sake of convenience, 
the various types of legislation will 
be arbitrarily divided into four 
categories. 

The first group includes those 
states which offer no protection what¬ 
ever to their hawks and owls. The 
number of states in this category 
has decreased in recent years to the 
extent that only five states—Mary¬ 
land, Arkansas, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico—offer no protective 
legislation. 

The second group consists of 32 
states which offer legislation protect¬ 
ing only to a portion of their hawks 


and owls. The great majority of 
these states exclude the accipiters 
(Goshawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, and 
Cooper’s Hawk) and the Great Horn¬ 
ed Owl from the protected list. This 
is the legislative pattern which Ne¬ 
braska follows at present. 

Three States - Virginia, Ohio and 
Utah - have a third type of avian 
predator legislation which offers full 
protection to all hawks and owls. 
However, these laws are characterized 
by indistinct and poorly defined 
restrictions. It is generally agreed 
that such legislation must include a 
provision for the legal destruction of 
a predator which is destroying per¬ 
sonal property. It is this provision 
which is poorly defined. 

The fourth group consists of those 
states which are said to have “model 
legislation.” In addition to offering 
blanket protection to hawks and owls, 
it safeguards the legitimate interests 
of the farmer by stating that the 
owner or occupant of lands, the mem¬ 
bers of his immediate household, and 
his employees may legally kill hawks 
and owls which are harassing or 
destroying poultry or other property 
on much land. Thus the law not only 
carefully defines people who may 
kill offending birds, but also the 
exact actions for which the birds 
may be killed. There are now ten 
states with model hawk and owl leg¬ 
islation: New York, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, California, Illinois, In¬ 
diana, Florida, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Michigan. 

Adapted from a paper presented to 
the Fourth Annual Mid-winter Meet¬ 
ing of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union at Lincoln, January 23, 1960. 
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Realization of the sound biological 
basis of this legislation has developed 
only in recent years, and is definitely 
on the upward trend in many addi¬ 
tional states. Immediate action on 
the part of interested Nebraskans 
would not only benefit our own state, 
but would hasten the development of 
this progressive trend. 

Attitudes Regarding Avian Predation 

The contempt in which avian and 
other vertebrate predators are held 
appears to be largely a result of the 
failure of those who appreciate and 
understand the esthetic and biological 
value of predators to work to bring 
about a revision of public opinion, 
and the continued influencing of 
public opinion against predators on 
the part of those who are poorly in¬ 
formed in biological matters. 

What are the virtues and “short¬ 
comings” of our raptorial birds? 
Surely after many decades of food 
habit research, the unquestionable 
value of the great majority of the 
hawks and owls is well established. 
Beyond mere economic considerations 
lie the esthetic factors. The striking 
anatomical and physiological adapta¬ 
tions of a Peregrine Falcon or a 
Long-eared Owl are natural pheno¬ 
mena whose precision is seldom 
equaled elsewhere in the animal king¬ 
dom; for many people, this alone will 
provide sufficient reason for pres¬ 
ervation of predatory species. 

The very fact that bird students 
are willing to fight for the protec¬ 
tion of bird-killing hawks and owls 
will negate the argument that “a 
service” is being done to bird lovers 
by continued persecution of the rap¬ 
tors. Many hunters sincerely feel 
that they are working in the best 
interests of upland game bird con¬ 
servation and management by shoot¬ 
ing hawks and owls but the claim 
that blanket killing of predators will 


increase game has been amply dem¬ 
onstrated to be unrealistic. 

It is commendable that the present 
Nebraska law extends protection to 
the majority of species of raptorial 
birds. The unfortunate fact remains, 
however, that many hunters and 
farmers are simply not prepared to 
distinguish between protected and 
unprotected species. To a distress¬ 
ingly large number of people, all 
hawks are still “chicken hawks” and 
all owls “hoot owls.” A model pre¬ 
datory bird law would at least have 
the distinct advantage of preventing 
the unnecessary shooting of every¬ 
thing that remotely resembles hawks 
or owls. 

Suggested Modes for Action 

What are we in Nebraska going 
to do to help promote public under¬ 
standing and support for predatory 
bird protection? The wild life re¬ 
sources of a state are generally con¬ 
ceded to belong to the people of the 
state; this being so, the people should 
determine the policies relevant to 
such resources. In order for proper, 
enlightened decisions to be reached, 
the people must have correct infor¬ 
mation. This in turn implies proper 
education along the lines of conserva¬ 
tion of total wildlife resources. The 
best legislation in the world will not 
fully protect wildlife unless the con¬ 
cepts we are discussing have been 
adequately “sold” to the public at 
large. For this reason, it is impera¬ 
tive that conservation education 
begin at the primary school levels 
and continue upward, with the hope 
that this will eventually lead to an 
objective as well as emotional ap¬ 
praisal of all components of the 
natural community. 

There are several ways in which 
the N.O.U. could lend active support 
to a program of leadership training, 
both as an organization and as in- 
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dividuals. Members already have an 
excellent opportunity to further the 
cause by lending their assistance to 
the conservation programs promoted 
by 4-H bird clubs and similar youth 
training organizations. A publicity 
campaign directed at protection of 
predatory birds would be a worth¬ 
while group endeavor; this could be 
implemented through newspaper arti¬ 
cles and conservation pamphlets, or 
in any manner that will get the mes¬ 
sage before the public. Excellent 
visual aids pertaining to predatory 
birds are available through the Na¬ 
tional Audubon Society (some mate¬ 
rials are free for the asking). Above 
all, we should continually emphasize 
the positive approach to an under¬ 
standing of predaceous birds. Should 
the time come when proper protec¬ 
tive legislation is proposed and is 
being weighed by legislative com¬ 
mittees, the members of the N.O.U., 
individually or in concert, should 
certainly make their voices heard in 
support. 

The situation is by no means hope¬ 


less. Conservationists in other states 
were able to overcome opposition 
to model legislation by presenting 
thoughtful, objective evidence in sup¬ 
port of predator protection. We 
should also be encouraged by the 
fact that the majority of the profes¬ 
sional biologists working in manage¬ 
ment capacities for state and federal 
agencies are aware of and appreciate 
the biological values of predation. 
The efforts of these dedicated men 
are not always appreciated, and it is 
too often assumed that they are 
working only in the interests of the 
sportsman. 

There is no evidence to indicate 
that the status of the predatory birds 
in Nebraska is critical at the present 
time. But the key to proper conserva¬ 
tion planning is to anticipate future 
events and prepare for them. We are 
in an excellent position to ensure 
that the predatory birds will remain 
as a part of the wildlife legacy we 
hand down to Nebraskans of the 
future. 


The Identification Of Birds In Flight* 

by Glenn Viehmeyer and Agnes Limbo 


This paper is presented in the hope 
of encouraging more students to 
learn to identify flying birds and 
thus to add to their pleasure in bird¬ 
watching and increase their effec¬ 
tiveness as ornithologists. In it, we 
hope to outline some of the principals 
involved and give examples of how 
you can identify certain birds in 
flight. 

The identification of a flying bird 
as opposed to the identification of a 
perched bird requires an entirely dif¬ 
ferent technique. You generally don’t 
have time to study the bird, you must 
make your decision immediately; you 


cannot check the specimen point by 
point with the book but must rely 
upon a sort of multiple-sense-impres¬ 
sion that is often registered in a 
matter of seconds. The ability to do 
this is acquired only by study until 
the characteristics of the flying bird 
form a single and complete entity in 
your mind. 

Actually, it is quite simple; a 
matter of observing and memorizing 
those characters and pecularities to 


This paper was given at one of the 
regular meetings of the Tout Bird 
Club of North Platte. 
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be found in the species under study. 
Once this is done, a flash of the bird 
is all you need; its size, shape, color 
and actions tell you its identity. 

It is not intimated that you will 
ever be able to identify all species in 
flight. Some species differ so little 
that they are separated with diffi¬ 
culty even when you hold them in 
your hand. Other species are so 
distinctive that you may identify 
them as far as you can see them. 

In identifying birds in flight there 
are four major considerations: 

First. There is flight pattern, the 
manner in which the bird handles 
its wings and tail, the manner in 
which it moves through the air. Here 
you study the rhythm of wing beats 
and the flight path. Does the bird 
soar or not? Is the line of flight 
straight or is it erratic? Is it level 
or bouncing, swift or slow, close to 
the ground or high in the air? 

Flight pattern is a reliable method 
of recognizing many birds, once you 
learn to use it for identification. 
Few would confuse the swift, straight 
flight of the Mourning Dove with 
the slower bouncing flight of a Wood¬ 
pecker; or the majestic soaring of 
the Buteo hawks with the heavy, 
labored flight of the Crows. 

Second. Color and color distribution 
is important, and most students use 
it almost to the exclusion of other 
characters in bird study. Color and 
particularly color placement is an 
important aid in identifying flying 
birds and unless you know what to 
look for you may miss a positive 
identifying mark. 

Third. One of the most important and 
difficult things to learn is silhouettes; 
the shape of the flying bird; the 
totality of the contour of wings, 
tail, head and body brought to unity. 
The sum of many small differences, 


each of which taken alone is mean¬ 
ingless - but which together identify 
the bird without equivocations. 
Fourth. Flight notes are positive 
identification in many cases, e.g., 
the Goldfinch identifies itself with 
every swoop it makes. The Lapland 
Longspur, the Crossbill, and the 
Killdeer are birds that tell you what 
they are in flight. You don’t have to 
see them, you can identify them with 
your eyes shut. 

If you will watch and listen and 
learn to recognize these things, you’ll 
have a lot more fun with bird¬ 
watching. Flight pattern, color, sil¬ 
houette and flight notes are things 
you must put together instantly to 
form a harmonious whole. This takes 
work but is worth it. You watch a 
given species, you learn its identify¬ 
ing characteristics—learn them as a 
single entity, and when you see this 
combination you know at once that it 
is this bird and no other. 

Perhaps it is time to cite examples, 
so lets start with the ducks. A duck 
with a long, slender neck and a long, 
spiked tail is a Pintail as far as you 
can see it. A heavy body, light under¬ 
neath with a dark head is a Mallard 
drake. The female is drab without 
distinguishing marks, but if she is 
with him, that’s enough to identify 
her. A Mallard sized duck with white 
speculum on the wing is almost 
certainly a Baldpate. A rather small 
duck with much white and rufous 
on the body, a slim silhouette and an 
outsized head is the Shoveller, or as 
the old-timers used to call it, a 
“Broad-faced Mallard.” 

A black and white duck with the 
Pintail’s long neck but a short tail 
and very rapid wing beat is a 
Merganser or fish duck, but if it’s 
black with the same long neck and 
short tail and a slower wing beat, 
it’s a Cormorant. The very small 
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duck with a slim silhouette and very- 
rapid wing beat is the Green-winged 
Teal. One about the same size but 
black and white with a big head is a 
Bufflehead. If the bird rises from 
the water with difficulty after a long 
run with feet pattering the surface 
and is black, it’s a Coot. A duck tak¬ 
ing off in the same manner but small 
and brown is a Ruddy; if you can 
catch the white cheek patch of the 
male your identification is certain. 

A medium to small duck with much 
black and white on the body, a black 
head and a slim silhouette is a 
Golden-eye. Shut your eyes and the 
whistle of his wings will shout 
Golden-eye at you. It the cheek patch 
is round, it/s an American Golden¬ 
eye, but if the cheek patch is cresent 
shaped, it’s a Barrow’s Golden-eye. 
Simple isn’t it? 

If you stop and check you will find 
that in each example given above 
and those that will be given below, 
there is a complex of characters that 
serve to identify the bird. About the 
only exception to this identification 
by flight notes when the note alone 
serves to identify the bird. Indeed 
it is doubtful if sight identification 
ever depends upon a single character. 
A flash of scarlet might be either a 
Cardinal or a Tanager but size and/ 
or color placement will tell you which 
is which. 

Let’s move on to another group of 
birds and see how this business of 
complexes of characters for identifi¬ 
cation applies to them. Let’s start 
with the sparrows; that group of 
“sparrow colored” birds that are dif¬ 
ficult when perched and are for the 
most part “impossible on the wing.” 
Difficult as they are as a group there 
are at least three that you should 
identify while flying, the English 


Sparrow, Lark Sparrow and the 
Vesper Sparrow. Each of these is 
distinctly marked and rather easily 
identified. The male English Sparrow 
has a dark bib. English Sparrows are 
for the most chubbier than other 
sparrows. 

The Lark Sparrow is easily identi¬ 
fied by a rather long tail, rounded 
on the end and tipped with a broad 
band of white that is conspicuous as 
the bird uses it as a rudder in flight. 

The Vesper Sparrow is likewise 
easily and certainly identified by 
white feathers on each side of the 
tail. It may, however, be confused 
with two other birds if you depend 
on this alone. The Junco has the 
same white border but the body 
color of the Junco is solid and not 
striped as it is in the Sparrow. 
Further, habitat preference would 
help to some degree. Vesper Sparrows 
prefer roadsides and ditchbanks while 
Juncos prefer thickets and woods. 
In separating Longspurs and Vesper 
Sparrows, habitat again plays an 
important part. Vesper Sparrows 
are birds of the roadsides and weed 
patches; Longspurs are birds of the 
open field. The white outside tail 
feathers of the Vesper Sparrow are 
conspicuous but those of the Long- 
spur are white on only the outer 
half and are much less conspicious. 
Another help is that the Vesper Spar¬ 
row has migrated before the Long- 
spur arrives in the fall while the 
latter has gone north before the 
former arrives in the spring. There 
may be some overlaping in the fall 
with the first Longspurs arriving 
before the last Vesper Sparrow has 
moved on. 

A pair of species that may cause 
you trouble are the Lapland Long- 
spur and the Horned Lark, but again 
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you have three points of differentia¬ 
tion that will solve your problem. 
They are coloration; the tail of the 
Horned Lark is dark without white 
while the tail of the Longspur has 
two feathers on each side of the tail 
marked with white for two thirds 
their length. If the bird is not too 
distant you may see the Lark's black 
throat marking and the black horn¬ 
like tufts of feathers that give him 
his name. 

Second is flight pattern; both 
have bouncing flight but the bounces 
of the Longspur are shorter and 
faster with enough difference in tim¬ 
ing to allow you to distinguish be¬ 
tween the birds. 

Third and best point of all is the 
chattering note of the Longspur in 
flight. Learn it and you will be able 
to identify Longspurs at a distance 
in mixed flocks of Larks and Long¬ 
spurs. Silhouette is not a reliable 
character though the Longspur’s 
smaller size may be detected at times. 

Our three commoner Blackbirds 
are hard to separate in flight except 
that the red of the male Red-wing 
and the striped plumage of the 
female will serve as identifying 
marks at close range, and make it 
possible to separate them from the 
Brewer’s and Rusty Blackbirds. The 
Red-wing’s tail is slightly less round¬ 
ed than that of the Brewer’s, but 
you need an extra sharp eye to detect 
this difference in flight. Another 
Blackbird, the Yellow-headed, is 
easily separated by his bright head 
and greater size. 

The Grackle may be identified by 
tail shape, instead of being spread 
out flat like the Blackbird’s, it forms 
a V in cross section and is “boat 
shaped.” Tail shape plus greater 
size identifies the Grackle. Starlings 


differ from the rest in having point¬ 
ed, backswept wings and a short tail. 
They have the silhouette of a jet 
fighter plane. Further, their flight is 
more erratic than that of the Black¬ 
bird or Grackle. 

We have no trouble in identifying 
woodpeckers as a group. The identi¬ 
fying character is the long, swinging 
swoops shared by all the species. 
Upon this background we super¬ 
impose color pattern to separate the 
species. The troublesome Downy- 
Hairy complex is separated from the 
others by their black and white strip¬ 
ing and from each other by size. The 
Red-head stands out for his brilliant 
head and by his black and white 
patchwork coat. 

The Flickers are identified by 
greater size and by the “flicker” of 
the red or yellow underwings. They 
often give an identifying note in 
flight. It is our opinion that the 
observer should not attempt to sepa¬ 
rate the red and yellow shafted 
forms. Hybridization has occurred to 
a degree that has erased species lines, 
and Flickers are best called Flickers 
without the modifying terms red and 
yellow shafted. Apparently a com¬ 
plete intergradation exists between 
the two extreme types. 

Two members of the Plover tribe 
are easily identified on the wing; 
they are the Killdeer which at a 
short distance displays the charac¬ 
teristic head and throat marks and 
who even at a distance calls out his 
name to you. The other is the Up¬ 
land Plover with a silhouette that 
reminds you of a falcon until you see 
the long, outstretched neck and long 
bill. His long falconlike wings have 
a very rapid, quivering beat and the 
whinneying flight note, used at in- 
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tervals certifies his identification. 

Now that we have touched on 
waterfowl and songbirds let’s move 
along to a group that is perhaps the 
most troublesome of all to many 
students, and where the multiple- 
sense-impression approach to identi¬ 
fication may be the best one for the 
observer. This group is the Hawks. 
Here is a group of birds in which 
flight pattern and color distribution 
are the best criteria for identifica¬ 
tion, a group which is almost “im¬ 
possible” when perched. 

We will start with two of our 
rarer hawks, the Prairie Falcon and 
the Peregrine Falcon.* The two birds 
are almost identical in size and this 
can confuse you if you are too far 
away to distinguish color, the blue 
grey of the Peregrine Falcon or the 
tannish brown of the Prairie Falcon. 
The latter also shows black patches 
at the flank if you are near enough 
to see it. Let us assume, however, 
that you are too distant to distinguish 
color. What other means of identi¬ 
fication have you? First, there is 
shape. The Peregrine Falcon is not 
as heaving in its body as the Prairie 
Falcon; the latter has a chunky look. 
Second, there is wing beat. Both 
birds are magnificent fliers but the 
wing beat of the Prairie Falcon 
seems slower than that of the Pere¬ 
grine Falcon. The Prairie Falcon 
seems to work at flying while the 
Peregrine Falcon seems to play at 
flying, a true master of the air. 
Perhaps even more important is the 
altitudinal preference of the two 
birds. The Prairie Falcon, when dis¬ 
turbed from rest, skims along the 
surface of the ground following the 
contour of the land while the Pere- 


According to the Fifth Edition of the 
A. O. U. Check-list, the Duck Hawk 
becomes the Peregrine Falcon. 


grine Falcon sweeps aloft and speeds 
away in his bullet-like flight. The 
difference between the work horse 
and the race horse is analogous. The 
differences between the two species 
are not great and it is only when 
they are considered as a single com¬ 
plex that they are reliable. 

While on the subject, there are 
two other Falcons that might confuse 
you, the Sparrow Hawk and the 
Pigeon Hawk. Close up you’ll have 
no trouble, at a distance you might. 
The Pigeon Hawk is the heavier bird. 
Even more important is the Sparrow 
Hawk’s habit of hovering while hunt¬ 
ing. It simply stands still in the air, 
and does this repeatedly. The Pigeon 
Hawk may hover occasionally but the 
Sparrow Hawk makes a regular 
practice of it. 

The Marsh Hawk is perhaps the 
easiest of all to identify both in 
markings and in behavior. The con¬ 
spicuous white splotch at the base 
of the tail is a certain identifying 
mark. This is clearly and sharply 
defined, much more so than the white 
tail base of the Rough-legged Hawk. 
Don’t let the fact that the mature 
male is grey with black wingtips 
confuse you. You still have that 
sharply defined white patch to signal 
his identity. If the light is wrong 
to see the white mark, what then? 
First of all there is silhouette; a 
rather slender body, a long tail, long 
rather slender wings form an identi¬ 
fying complex. Add to this the habit 
of coursing back and forth across 
the field and his sudden drop on 
his prey and the picture is complete. 
Marsh Hawk without a doubt! 

This story would be incomplete 
without a description of the male’s 
antics. His rapid climb into the sky, 
his calling, his loops and banks as 
he literally falls out of the sky to¬ 
ward his mate coursing sedately 
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below, his sudden stop before striking 
the ground to climb again skyward 
and repeat the whole act look for 
all the world like a boy showing off 
for his best girl! 

Next in line come the accipiters— 
the bird hawks— birds with short, 
rounded wings and a long rudder 
of a tail that enables them to speed 
through the trees in pursuit of their 
elusive prey. Well named the bird 
hawks, the bulk of their diet consists 
of birds taken on the wing. Two 
species are rather common in Ne¬ 
braska, the sharp-shinned and the 
Cooper’s Hawk. The Cooper’s Hawk 
is slate on its upper parts, the Sharp- 
shinned is brown. Still another dif¬ 
ference is the rounded tail of the 
Cooper’s Hawk and the square ended 
tail of the Sharp-shinned. 

The Buteos are the hawks that will 
give you your roughest time. This is 
because they differ within the species 
in coloration. This difference is often 
great and ranges from the “normal” 
to the almost black melanic. There 
may be forms paler than normal and 
even in some cases erithristic forms 
with lots of rufous in their colora¬ 
tion. Normals are not difficult, but 
when you encounter extreme mel¬ 
anism you’re often in trouble. Actual¬ 
ly, if you see large numbers of any 
Buteo you will find a series of in¬ 
dividuals that range from very pale 
through “normal” to black. Coloration 
is a reliable guide only in identifying 
the normal phase birds. On the 
aberrant specimen you will have to 
rely upon other criteria. Fortunately, 
these are generally available once 
you learn to recognize them. 

In the Rough-legged Hawk* and 
the Ferruginous Hawk you may see 
the whole gamut of variation. from 
pale to dark. So let’s start with the 
Rough-legged Hawk. This bird has 


a hunting habit that identifies it as 
far as you can see it, the habit of 
hovering while it looks for prey. All 
hawks may hover at times but the 
Rough-legged Hawk is the only Buteo 
that makes it a regular practice. If 
the bird is not hunting you’ll have 
to be closer and depend upon under¬ 
body markings. The bird you are 
most likely to confuse it with is the 
Ferruginous Hawk. Remember that 
both hawks may appear in either the 
normal or dark phase and that it is 
in differences in coloration that you 
must depend. Let’s compare the two 
hawks in both light and dark phase 
plumage. 

First of all the Rough-leg is smaller 
than the Ferruginous, though this 
difference isn’t great enough to be 
much help in the field. In the light 
or normal phase the Rough-leg has 
these positive identifying marks, 
LOWER ABDOMEN MARKED 
WITH DARK BROWN OR BLACK. 
The dark markings coalesce as the 
individual becomes darker and may 
be solid black in some otherwise 
normal phase birds. THE TAIL IS 
LONG AND ROUNDED WITH A 
WHITE BASE AND A CLEARLY 
DEFINED DARK BAND AT THE 
TIP. The white area is more exten¬ 
sive and less sharply defined than 
in the Marsh Hawk. The under side 
of the primaries are pale, almost 
white. There is often a large white 
patch on the upper side of the pri¬ 
maries. This tends to be greater in 
area and more round in shape than 
a similarly located' patch on the wing 
of the Ferruginous Hawk. 


According to the Fifth Edition of 
the A. O. U. Check-list, the American 
Rough-legged Hawk becomes the 
Roughlegged Hawk and. the Fer¬ 
ruginous Rough-legged Hawk be¬ 
comes the Ferruginous Hawk. 
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The Ferruginous Hawk is rufous 
above and whitish below. In the light 
phase, wrist marks are faint or 
absent. The whitish belly is unmark¬ 
ed but the brown legs make a V 
against the lower abdomen; the tail 
does not show the distinct dark band 
of the Rough-leg. Seen from above 
there is a small elongate patch of 
white at the base of the primaries, 
this white area is narrower than a 
similarly located white area on the 
upper surface of the Rough-leg’s 
wing. In the normal or light phase 
birds the wrist mark is faint or 
absent. 

In the dark phase the Rough-legged 
Hawk differs from the Ferruginous 
Hawk by having the underbody and 
the small feathers of the underwing 
black and showing no wrist mark 
while the latter has a brown under¬ 
body and wing and usually shows 
a wrist mark of two dark spots 
separated by lighter feathers. This 
may be an important point in sepa¬ 
rating normal phase Rough-legs from 
the dark phase Ferruginous Hawks. 
In the former the wrist mark is a 
single blotch of dark feathers roughly 
triangular in shape; in the latter, 
two dark spots are separated by 
lighter feathers. Remember, this is a 
tough pair to separate unless you 
learn the whole complex of distin¬ 
guishing marks. Even with these well 
in mind the complete intergradation 
of color phases from light to dark 
will often give you a bad time. Either 
of the two may well be confused with 
the dark phase Red-tailed Hawk. 
Here you will have to watch for the 
“fan-tail” of the Red-tail which usu¬ 
ally gives a hint of rufous against 


the sky, and the shorter, broader 
wings. 

The Red-tailed Hawk’s color ranges 
from almost white to almost black. 
In silhouette it is chubby with broad¬ 
er wings and shorter tail than most 
of the Buteos. The tail is widely fan¬ 
shaped and usually shows hints of 
rufous regardless of how light or 
dark it is. This alone will separate 
it from the Rough-legs and dark 
phase Swainson’s Hawk, as well as 
the Broad-winged Hawk which has 
a banded tail, but a similar silhouette. 

The Swainson’s Hawk is similar 
to the Rough-legs and Red-tails in 
size but may be separated from them 
by not having the white underside 
to the primaries of the Rough-legs 
or the rufous tail of the Red-tail. 
Another important difference is that 
the wings are not held horizontally, 
but are slanted upward and outward 
and the tips of the primaries curve 
upward and are frequently separated 
in flight. 

This, then is the story of identi¬ 
fying birds in flight. It has been im¬ 
possible to mention many species that 
can be so identified but it is felt 
that enough examples have been 
given to establish the principals in¬ 
volved. Identification in flight is not 
a thing you can learn seated in an 
easy chair. Rather, it is learned the 
hard way, in the field, through con¬ 
stant study. It is based upon the 
multiple-sense-impression concept 
where the sum of many little dif¬ 
ferences, each meaningless in itself, 
make a cogent whole. It takes time 
and study but once learned it adds 
immeasurable to your enjoyment of 
bird watching .—North Platte. 


Annual Mid-Winter Meeting: Beatrice, January 21, 1961. 
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Meetings And Reports 


FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING—The annual May meeting was 
held in the Recreation Hall in the 
Chadron State Park nine miles south 
of Chadron, Nebraska, May 21-22, 
1960. Breakfasts and lunches were 
served at Camp Norwesca. Host 
organizations were the Chadron Au¬ 
dubon Society, and—from the Ne¬ 
braska State College at Chadron— 
Beta Beta Beta and the Orinithology 
Class. There were 78 registrants. 

At a business meeting the follow¬ 
ing officers were elected: incumbent 
secretary, C. W. “Bill” Huntley of 
Auburn; treasurer, R. G. Cortelyou 
of Omaha; editor, Miss Doris Gates 
of Chadron; and custodian, Miss 
Bertha Winter of Lincoln. New offi¬ 
cers are: president, Mrs. Floyd Pat¬ 
ton of Wymore; and vice president. 
Dr. Rosalind Morris of Lincoln. Mrs. 
John Lueshen announced that the 
members had voted Honorary Mem¬ 
berships to Dr. R. W. Dawson of Rt. 
1, Box 1626, Apache Junction, Ariz¬ 
ona; and Francis Lee Jaques, 10 E. 
Oaks Rd., North Oaks, St. Paul 10, 
Minnesota. 

Tentative plans for the 1960 fall 
field trips are: Ogallala, Sunday, 
Sept. 25, and in Nemaha County Sat¬ 
urday, Oct. 8. The winter meeting 
was set for Beatrice, Jan. 21, 1961; 
and the annual spring meeting will 
be in North Platte, May 20-21, 1961. 

FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL FIELD 
DAY.—Sunday, May 22, the group 
was divided into two sections and 
together they covered parts of the 
Pine Ridge, Whitney Lake, and Ft. 
Robinson. A total of 102 birds was 
listed as follows: Horned Grebe, 
Western Grebe, White Pelican, 
Double-crested Cormorant, Mallard, 
Gadwall, Pintail, Green-winged Teal, 
Blue-winged Teal, American Wid¬ 


geon, Shoveller, Ruddy Duck, Turkey 
Vulture, Cooper’s Hawk, Red-tailed 
Hawk, Swainson’s Hawk, Golden 
Eagle, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, 
Sharp-tailed Grouse, Ring-necked 
Pheasant, American Coot, Killdeer, 
Long-billed Curlew, Upland Plover, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Solitary Sand¬ 
piper, Willet, Lesser Yellowlegs, 
White-rumped Sandpiper, Wilson’s 
Phalarope, Herring Gull, Ring-billed 
Gull, Franklin’s Gull, Black Tern, 
Mourning Dove, Burrowing Owl, 
White-throated Swift, Belted King¬ 
fisher, Flicker, Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Eastern 
Kingbird, Western Kingbird, Eastern 
Phoebe, Say’s Phoebe, Western Wood 
Pewee, Horned Lark, Violet-green 
Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, 
Barn Swallow, Blue Jay, Black-billed 
Magpie, Common Crow, Black-capped 
Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creep¬ 
er, House Wren, Rock Wren, Catbird, 
Brown Thrasher, Robin, Swainson’s 
Thrush, Loggerhead Shrike, Starling, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, 
Black and White Warbler, Yellow 
Warbler, Audubon’s Warbler, Oven- 
bird, Yellowthroat, Yellow-breasted 
Chat, American Redstart, Western 
Meadowlark, Yellow-headed Black¬ 
bird, Redwinged Blackbird, Orchard 
Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bullock’s 
Oriole, Common Grackle, Brown¬ 
headed Cowbird, Western Tanager, 
Black-headed Grosbeak, Blue Gros¬ 
beak, Indigo Bunting, Lazuli Bunt¬ 
ing, Pine Siskin, American Goldfinch, 
Red Crossbill, Rufous-sided Towhee, 
Lark Bunting, Grasshopper Sparrow, 
Vesper Sparrow, Lark Sparrow, 
Slate-colored Junco, Chipping Spar¬ 
row, Clay-colored Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, and Chestnut-collared Long- 
spur. 
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Greetings From 
The President 

Everyone attending the annual 
meeting in Chadron was full of en¬ 
thusiasm over the long list of birds 
and the beautiful country. It was a 
thrilling experience to camp in the 
Park—really get the atmosphere. 
Congratulations and sincere apprecia¬ 
tion go to the our retiring president, 
Mrs. John Lueshen, for her splendid 
leadership; to Bill Huntley for his 
well planned program, and to our 
own enthusiastic editor, Doris Gates, 
for the added push she gives just 
where it is needed. 

What do our N.O.U. members think 
about the number of nesting reports 
that we have this year? I have been 
hearing such conflicting reports that 
I wish it could be confirmed one way 
or the other. Here we are seeing an 
unusual number of the Loggerhead 
Shrikes this month (June, 1960). 
Marvin Schwilling at Burwell report¬ 
ed an invasion of Snow Buntings 
last winter. I wish he could have 
sent a flock down this way. 

I am enjoying the new Daily Field 
Records and am one who likes the 
less technical listing of the birds. 

It will be so nice to meet all the 
old and new friends at the various 
activities of the N.O.U. through this 
new year. I know I shall enjoy serv¬ 
ing as your new president. 

— Mrs. F. J. Patton, Wymore 


General Notes 

PAINTED BUNTING AT KEAR¬ 
NEY.—I would like to report the 
collection of a male Painted Bunting 
in Kearney, Nebr., on April 26, 1960. 
David Hensley, a Kearney High 
School student, found the bird dead 
on a patio near a picture window. I 
contacted Mrs. (Mildred) Hansen at 


the college and confirmed the identi¬ 
fication and she suggested that we 
have it mounted by Cy Black. He 
was unable to make a mount but 
made a skin of it. I have talked to 
Miss Carrie Ludden and she has seen 
them in Kearney in previous years. 

—George W. Brown, Kearney 

(This is also confirmed by John 
C. W. Bliese who says, “We have 
the specimen, dated and labelled.” 
—Ed.) 

RARE BIRDS AT BLADEN.— 
Spring, 1960, although arriving about 
on time according to the calendar, 
seemed slow due to the persistent 
winterish weather. Except for the 
fact that the Sandhill Cranes made 
a bad break for it on March 11 (and 
came back that evening with an up¬ 
roar), migration came along rather 
abruptly beginning about March 20. 
The “sandhillers” reappeared on the 
19th and the balance of the month 
brought about greater numbers of 
waterfowl in migration than I had 
seen for some years—especially Snow 
and Blue Geese. A great number of 
ducks also migrated through this 
area during that time. 

It turned out to be a season to 
remember as far as this birder is 
concerned. For several years I had 
scanned the flocks of cranes in hopes 
of sighting a “whooper.” About 
noon on March 22 I spotted a Whistl¬ 
ing Swan following a small group 
of 4 Sandhill Cranes. These were 
flying west where the cranes seemed 
to be congregating, judging from 
the noise. About 2:30 the same 
day there was a Whistling Swan in 
a flock of Sandhill Cranes. Strangely 
enough, there was also a Whooping 
Crane in the flock. Aside from the 
whiter bird with black, contrasting 
wing-tips the white crane was dis¬ 
tinctly larger than the others and 
the swan was about that much larger 
than the white crane. 
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There was still another swan with 
the flock of cranes on the 26th of 
March, in the afternoon. It obliged 
by giving off a few bugle notes just 
after passing by, northward. 

March 26th brought me another 
very worthwhile surprise. About noon 
I looked up to see a flock of about 
35 geese. The small goose size, more 
rapid wing-beats, contrasting black 
and white pattern with the white 
neck patches on black fore-parts, and 
the goose-like call all combined to 
identify these as the Brant. Thus I 
was enabled to add three very delight¬ 
ful “firsts” to my life list of bird 
observations .—Harold Turner, Bladen 

LATE NESTING AT HERSHEY. 
—On Sept. 19, 1960, we saw two 
pairs of young doves in ground nests. 
We only saw two or three adults 
during the afternoon. We came upon 
a pair of quail with a large family 
with only pin feathers in tail and 
wings. Later we saw two young Red¬ 
headed Woodpeckers which stayed in 
and near an old hawk’s nest in a 
large cottonwood. They could fly 
about the tree and to branches of 
others nearby, but seemed to return 
to the hawk’s nest every few minutes. 
No adults appeared then nor did I 
see any afterwards. The last ones 
I saw were Sept. 8. On Oct. 8 one 
young still remained, but this was 
the last time I saw it. I hope they 
got to warmer country safely. 

Sept. 29, a bright sunny morning 
after a snow the day before, I came 
upon another quail family. They 
were all downy and looked as if just 
hatched. 

In October after hunting season 
had started, Frank found four young 
doves just learning to fly. 

— Mrs. Morris Cox, Hershey 
BLUE HERONS AT DR. GIF¬ 
FORD’S WILDLIFE SANCTUARY. 
—In 1957 there were 110 nests in 
two groups—38 on the east side and 


72 on the west. The nests averaged 
two to three young. In 1959 there 
were 93 nests divided 48 and 45 and 
there were three to four young per 
nest. In 1959 there were 109 nests 
divided 98 on the east side and 11 on 
the west. Nests averaged two to three 
young. The highest number per nest 
was six. 

When the young are ready to leave 
the nest, about the first of July, they 
climb to the top of the tree above 
their nests and flap their wings into 
the wind very clumsily for two or 
three days, then take off with legs 
kicking as if pushing, and head jerk¬ 
ing back and forth as if grabbing 
the air with their bills and pulling. 
Sometimes the wings are not flapping 
in unison. For about 50 feet they 
look like a wet rag flopping through 
the air. Sometimes they are not able 
to fly into a 10 M.P.H. wind and go 
backwards until they turn and go 
with the wind. 

In one nest a young heron became 
excited as I came near and it proceed¬ 
ed to vomit a 13 inch gar fish and a 
nine inch carp that was about, a 
fourth digested. Then it very awk¬ 
wardly flew away. There are always 
undigested fish, frogs, snakes and 
animals on the ground under the 
nests. Bushes and weeds are splat¬ 
tered with white excrement in a 10- 
foot circle. Herons bark a warning 
when danger threatens. It is a series 
of low barks— bk, bk, bk, etc. 

On July 5, 1959, I saw a heron 
catch a three and a half pound carp 
and pull it 10 feet from the river’s 
edge. It pecked out entrails and eyes, 
only. 

When herons catch fish too large 
to handle, it causes a disturbance 
and fish make warning noises as 
catfish make a grinding noise with 
the pectoral fins, a perch makes a 
grinding sound, and other fish give 
similar warning sounds so that a 
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This one cottonwood tree had five nests of the Great Blue Heron. There 
was a total of 19 young with the nests having 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 young. 


heron will walk or fly to a new fish¬ 
ing spot. 

Herons will fly 10 miles in search 
of food but one-half to two miles is 
usual. On returning to the nest they 
are about 1000 feet in the air. When 
nearing the nest, they will half close 
their wings like a hawk and make a 
circular dive toward the ground. 
When they alight on the nest, the 
young will try to get their heads into 
the parent's throat for food. There is 
much commotion, squawking and 
head-bobbing rituals at this feeding 
time. 

Young herons stay near the nest 
for about a week, then the parents 
take them to a field first and teach 
them to catch bugs, etc. Later the 
young are taken to a lake or river 
and taught to catch fish, frogs, etc. 
After this, the young herons are 
taught to fish at night and become 
expert at catching fish at night in 
the muddy river water. After this, all 
herons are solitary fishers and hunt¬ 
ers and only flock together again 
when they fly north about the first of 


September. They return and start 
south about November first. 

When herons start to fly, they al¬ 
ways fly into the wind; and when 
mating or fighting, they can flutter 
or fly backwards. 

—Lawrence Dokulil , Omaha 

Letters To The Editor 

“Mr. Dokulil may have written you 
that a pair (or more) of American 
Egrets are nesting with the Great 
Blue Herons on the Gifford Farm, 
east of Fontenelle Forest.”— R. G. 
Cortelyou, Omaha 

“Wanted to tell you we have had 
a flock of Redpolls with us this 
winter. Even Margaret (Jones) had 
not seen them for many years—if 
ever—and Mrs. (A. M.) Brooking 
had not for many years. 

“I’ve already (date, March 15, 
1960) fed 175 pounds of sunflower 
seeds, chopped grains, etc., to say 
nothing of the pounds of suet to 
hungry legions.” Marie Damerell, 
Hastings 
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“The Cape-May Warbler was seen 
on April 29, 1960, in our back yard 
trees.”— John C . W. Bliese, Kearney 
“In September I was lucky enough 
to see my first Scarlet Tanagers. I 
saw a dull green bird with black 
wings, and later saw another that 
sort of looked’ like he had red measles 
showing through tannish green plum¬ 
age. I heard the calls for several 
days.”— Mrs. Morris Cox, Hershey 
“In the afternoon (Jan. 23, 1960) 
Ralph Harrington and I went birding 
into Wyuka Cemetary, Lincoln, There 
we found Redpolls in great numbers. 
At first we saw only a few, but later 
they semed to come in from every¬ 
where. They seemed to be feeding in 
the pine cones, and were very tame. 
We saw lots of Pine Siskins, Gold¬ 
finches and a few Purple Finches 
besides many more common kinds.” 

—Lee Morris, Bradshaw 
“On August 16, 1959, about three 
miles northwest of York, I discovered 
a pair of Scissor-tailed Flycatchers 
and located their nest. I am sure there 
were young birds in it for the old 
birds made such a fuss when I came 
near them, I am very well acquainted 
with these flycatchers for I was 
raised in Oklahoma where they are 
very plentiful. This is the first time 
I ever saw them in Nebraska. 

“The other day a little flock of 
Redpolls lit in a bush near the house. 
This is the first time I ever saw them 
here.” (Letter dated Jan. 18, 1960) 
— Mrs. J. R. Armstrong , Columbus 


“I disagree with Carl H. Swanson, 
Omaha, (Nebr. Bird Review, XXVIII, 
12) regarding the classification of 
the Carolina Wren. Mr. Swanson 
made all his observations in one 
limited area where he knew the 
species could be found, ie., Fontenelle 
Forest. If he had visited a different 
area of the Missouri Valley Region 
each time he went out and if he then 
saw the species one or more times 
on each of his twelve trips, then 
should the “rare” be changed. The 
Missouri Valley Region covers con¬ 
siderable territory.” — Mrs. Harold 
Whitmus, Lincoln 

“We have been very busy keeping 
the snow cleared away from the bird 
feeders and winter bird baths besides 
catching the Starlings. As fresh feed 
is put out so many times each day, 
the Starlings drop right out of the 
sky in great numbers and at this 
time of the year are much greater 
pests than the House Sparrows. 

“Have missed the Harris’ Sparrows 
arriving at the usual time, but around 
Dec. 15th (1959) one did show up. 
The Flickers, one Robin, Downies, 
Hairies, Cardinals, and White-breasted 
Nuthatches are year-round residents, 
but the little Red-breasted Nuthatches 
have not shown up for two years. On 
my farms the Prairie Chickens 
showed up in good numbers in De¬ 
cember and January.” 

—Dana Anderson, Saint Edward 
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Thirty-Sixth Annual Cooperative Spring 
Migration And Occurrence Report 


For this 1960 report, 19 counties 
and approximately 90 persons parti¬ 
cipated to produce a list of 257 
species. The procedure followed last 
year is used this year with the excep¬ 
tion that last dates of the obvious 
summer residents were usually 
omitted. Those marked with an 
asterisk seen only once. 

Counties, number of species re¬ 
ported, cities, and names of those 
who participated with the first names 
being the “reporter” and their com¬ 
ments are as follows: 

1. Adams (128) Hastings—Mar¬ 
garet E. Jones, Marie DamereH, Ellen 
Ritchey, Vera Maunder, Carrie and 
Charles Hausen, Mrs. Cushing, and 
Mrs. A. M. Brooking. 

2. Antelope (124) Plainview—Mrs. 
Lloyd Seabury and Mrs. George Sea- , 
bury. 

3. Box Butte (88) Alliance—Ann 
and John Mathisen. Sheridan County 
records are also included. 

4. Cass (91) Plattsmouth—Mrs. 
Paul (Lorene) Heinemen, Mrs. Bob 
CappeU, Mrs. Gertrude Wood, Mrs. 
Alice Perry and several members of 
the local Bird Club. Mrs. Heineman 
reports that three boys saw seven or 
eight birds which she decided must 
be Saw-whet Owls because of their 
color, sound and action. They were 
seen on June 22. She saw one partial 
albino Robin. Meadowlarks were pre¬ 
sent Jan. 1, but they were not 
identified as to Eastern or Western. 
Febr. 23 there were many Cedar 
Waxwings eating juniper berries in 
Plattsmouth. 

5. Dawes (113) Chadron—Doris 
Gates. 

6. Douglas (162) Omaha—Mary L. 
Perkins, R. G. and Margaret Cortel- 
you, Carl H. Swanson, L. Dokulil, 
Mildred K. Smith, L. O. Horsky, 


Alice Rushton, and Leroy Wilcox. 

7. Gage (91) Beatrice—Vera And¬ 
erson, Marie Baier, Mildred Luebben, 
Roxanne Peckman, Esther Smith, 
Mary Sturmer, and NeUie Watson. 

8. Garfield (64) Burwell—Marvin 
D. Schwilling. 

9. Harlan (76) Stamford—Mrs. 
John Bankers and Mrs. Allie Weare. 
“A Mockingbird was a winter resident 
in Orleans.” 

10. Kearney (140) Kearney—John 
C. W. Bliese, Mr. and Mrs. Chris 
Hansen. This report is of the 
“Kearney area” which includes parts 
of Buffalo and Phelps Counties. 
“The Saw-whet Owl was captured 
and was on display at K.S.T.C. for 
a day. The Painted Bunting was 
already reported.” 

(Review , July , 1960) 

11. Keya Paha (100) Springview— 
Mrs. E. C. Logan and Lenore Ball. 
Mrs. Logan believes she had a Pine 
Warbler Apr. 2 and it remained about 
two weeks. It was gone before Chip¬ 
ping Sparrows arrived, and she used 
a recording of the Pine Warblers* 
song to help identify it. 

12. Lancaster (143)‘ Lincoln— 
Henry E. Baumgarten and Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold V. Whitmus. Mrs. Whit- 
mus relates that the YeUow-crowned 
Night Heron was seen more than once 
at the Ceresco flats. 

13. Lincoln (171) North Platte— 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Viehmeyer, Mrs. 
Morris A. Cox, Gail Shickley, Carol 
Somerhalder, Norma Radford, EUa 
Nielsen, and members of the Colorado 
Bird Club (Apr. 23). Mrs. Shickley 
reported a Cassin's Kingbird which 
was not included in the following 
list. 

14. Logan (143) Stapleton-—Earl 
mid Rose Glandon, Mr. Alma Brown, 
Fred Haines, Clarence Lanka, Mrs. 
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Mary Lutes, Merle Moore, Harvey 
Raynard, Mrs. Margaret Smith. 
“The Piping Plover is a new one to 
our list. I discovered it and the Semi- 
pa J mated Plover at the same time. 
The Summer Tanager was the first 
male in full plumage we had seen. 
It stayed around the yard for several 
days, feeding on table scraps,” 

15. Nemaha (138) Brownville-— 
Ruth and Adolf Wensien, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. M. Gates, Charles Wright, 
Marvin Stephens, J. H. Aiden, Bill 
Stevenson, C. A. Vice, Homer Ma¬ 
thews, Mrs, Alice Maxwell and Bill 
(C. W.) Huntley. The areas covered 
included Brownville, Peru, and Au¬ 
burn. 

16. Platte (139) Columbus—Kate 
L. Armstrong. 

17. Scotts Bluff (143) Scottsbluff 
—Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Witschy, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Brashear, Mrs. M. A. 
J, Olson, Mrs. Floyd Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alvin Vance, Mary Ann Wake, 
Mrs, John Robb, Mr. and Mrs. S. R. 
Young, and Mrs. Arnold Gesterfield. 

18. Thayer (116) Alexandria—W. 
J, Chase, Claude Wiegers, and Wal¬ 
lace Newell. “Covering Alexandria 
vicinity in Thayer County and vicin¬ 
ity of Alexandria State Lakes in 
western Jefferson County.” 

19. Webster (114) Bladen—Harold 
Turner. 

LOONS 

COMMON LOON, Douglas (Apr. 
20*), Kearney (Apr. 15), Lincoln 
(Apr. 23), Nemaha (Mar. 30), 
GREBES 

HORNED GREBE, Adams (May S), 
Lincoln (Apr. 23). EARED GREBE, 
Antelope (Apr. 27), Box Butte (Apr. 
21), Lincoln (Apr. 10), Logan (Apr. 
5), Nemaha (Apr, 2). WESTERN 
GREBE, Lineoln (Apr. 17), Scotts 
Bluff (May 14). PIED-BILLED 
GREBE, Adams (Apr. 4), Antelope 
(Apr. 10), Dawes (Apr. 20), Douglas 


(Apr. 11-May 14), Kearney (Apr. 

14) , Lancaster (Apr. 10), Lincoln 
(Apr. 11), Logan (Apr. 13), Nemaha 
(Mar. 31), Platte (Apr. 17), Scotts 
Bluff (Apr. 3), Thayer (Apr. 3). 

PELICANS 

WHITE PELICAN, Cass (Apr. 18), 
Garfield (Apr. 23), Lancaster (June 
2C), Lincoln (Apr. 10), Logan (Apr. 

15) , Platte (Apr. 13), Thayer (Apr. 
29). DOUBLE CRESTED CORMO¬ 
RANT, Antelope (Apr. 10), Box 
Butte (May 2), Cass (Apr. 15), 
Dawes (Apr. 20), Douglas (Apr. 5- 
26), Kearney (Apr. 15), Lancaster 
(Apr. 10), Lincoln (Apr. 9), Logan 
(May 1), Nemaha (Apr. 10), Platte 
(Apr.. 3), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 28). 

HERONS 

GREAT BLUE HERON, Cass (Apr. 
13), Dawes (Apr. 9), Douglas (Mar. 
28), Kearney (Apr. 14), Lancaster 
(Mar. 31), Lincoln (Jan. 10), Logan 
(Apr. 15), Nemaha (Apr. 3), Platte 
(May 8), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 20), 
Thayer (Apr. 6), Webster (Apr. 6). 
GREEN HERON, Douglas (May 8), 
Kearney (May 8), Lincoln (May 26), 
Platte (May 9). LITTLE BLUE 
HERON, Lincoln (May 15), Platte 
(June 12). COMMON EGRET, 
Douglas (Apr. 11*), Garfield (May 

9) , Nemaha (Apr, 29), Platte (May 

10) . SNOWY EGRET, Kearney 
(Apr. 16), Lincoln (Apr. 25). 
BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HER¬ 
ON, Adams (Apr. 17), Box Butte 
(May 20), Douglas (Apr. 20-May 
12), Garfield (Apr. 21), Lancaster 
(May 8), Lincoln (Apr. 10), Logan 
(May 1), Platte (May 10), Scotts 
Bluff (May 29), Thayer (May 15). 
YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HER¬ 
ON, Adams (May 8), Douglas (May 
28), Garfield (May 14). AMERICAN 
BITTERN, Adams (Apr. 23), Ante¬ 
lope (May 17), Douglas (May 7-14), 
Garfield (Apr, 22), Kearney (May 

16) , Keya Paha (June 27), Lancaster 
(Apr. 10), Lincoln (Apr. 23), Logan 
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(May 8), Platte (May 15), Scotts 
Bluff (Apr. 14), Webster (May 10). 

SWANS to DUCKS 
WHISTLING SWAN, Webster (Mar. 
22-26). CANADA GOOSE, Adams 
(Mar. 26), Antelope (Apr. 4), Cass 
(Mar. 29), Garfield (Apr. 19), 
Kearney (Mar. 27), Lancaster (Apr. 
16), Lincoln (Mar. 26), Logan (Mar. 
21), Nemaha (Mar. 31), Platte (Apr. 
7), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Webster 
(Mar. 20-25). AMERICAN BRANT, 
Webster (Mar. 26*). WHITE- 
FRONTED GOOSE, Garfield (Apr. 

5), Kearney (Mar. 26), Lancaster 
(Apr. 2), Nemaha (Mar. 30), Platte 
(Apr. 7), Thayer (Mar. 29), Web¬ 
ster (Mar. 26-Apr. 5). SNOW 

GOOSE, Adams (Mar. 26), Box 
Butte (Mar. 22), Cass (Mar. 29), 
Dawes (May 14), Douglas (Mar. 28- 
Apr. 20), Kearney (Mar. 27), Lan¬ 
caster (Apr. 2), Logan (Apr. 5), 
Nemaha (Mar. 25), Platte (Apr. 7), 
Thayer (Mar. 27), Webster (Mar. 
26-28). BLUE GOOSE, Box Butte 
(Mar. 22), Cass (Mar. 29), Douglas 
(Mar. 28-Apr. 20), Harlan (Apr. 18), 
Lancaster (Apr. 2), Nemaha (Mar. 

25) , Platte (Apr. 7), Thayer (Mar. 
21,), Webster (Mar. 26-28). MAL¬ 
LARD, Adams (Feb. 14), Antelope 
(Mar. 27), Box Butte (Mar. 19), 
Cass (May 15), Dawes (Mar. 6), 
Douglas (Mar. 26-Apr. 23), Gage 
(Apr. 5), Kearney (Feb. 6), Lan¬ 
caster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 1), 
Logan (Jan. 1), Nemaha (Mar. 27), 
Platte (Apr. 7), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 
1), Thayer (Apr. 3), Webster (Mar. 

26) . GADWALL, Adams (Apr. 3), 
Antelope (Apr. 27), Box Butte (Mar. 
21), Dawes (Apr. 9), Douglas (Apr. 
9-11), Lancaster (Apr. 5), Lincoln 
(Mar. 20), Logan (Apr. 24), Platte 
(Apr. 13), Scotts Bluff (May 1), 
Thayer (Apr. 3). PINTAIL, Adams 
(Mar. 26), Antelope (Mar. 27), Box 
Butte (Mar. 19), Cass (Apr. 8), 
Dawes (May 14), Douglas (Mar. 27), 


Kearney (Mar. 26), Lancaster (Mar. 
31), Lincoln (Feb. 22), Logan (Mar. 
21), Nemaha (Mar. 30), Platte (Apr. 
7), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 24), Thayer 
(Apr. 3), Webster (Mar. 26). 
GREEN-WINGED TEAL, Adams 
(Apr. 8), Antelope (Apr. 10), Box 
Butte (Mar. 24), Dawes (Apr. 9), 
Kearney (Mar. 27), Lancaster (Apr. 
2), Lincoln (Apr. 4), Logan (Apr. 
15), Nemaha (Mar. 31), Platte (Apr. 

23) , Thayer (Apr. 3). BLUE-WING¬ 
ED TEAL, Adams (Apr. 8), Ante¬ 
lope (Apr. 10), Box Butte (Apr. 21), 
Cass (Apr. 29), Dawes (May 14), 
Douglas (Apr. 11-May 16), Gage 
(Apr. 25), Harlan (Apr. 10), 
Kearney (Mar. 26), Lancaster (Apr. 

5) , Lincoln (Apr. 10), Logan (Apr. 

24) , Nemaha (Apr. 17), Platte (Apr. 
23), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 20), Thayer 
(Apr. 3), Webster (Mar. 28-May 5). 
CINNAMON TEAL, Adams (May 

6) . AMERICAN WIDGEON, Adams 
(Apr. 8), Antelope (Apr. 10), Box 
Butte (Mar. 28), Cass (May 7), 
Dawes (Apr. 9), Douglas (Apr. 
11-26), Harlan (Apr. 4), Kearney 
(Apr. 15), Lancaster (Apr. 2), Lin¬ 
coln (Apr. 4), Logan (Apr. 3), 
Platte (Apr. 7), Scotts Bluff (May 
1), Thayer (Apr. 3). SHOVELLER, 
Adams (Mar. 26), Antelope (Mar. 
18), Box Butte (Mar. 27), Dawes 
(Apr. 9), Douglas (Apr. 20), Gar¬ 
field (Apr. 9), Harlan (Apr. 12), 
Kearney (Mar. 26), Lancaster (Mar. 
31), Lincoln (Mar. 26), Logan (Mar. 
31), Nemaha (Mar. 31), Platte (Apr. 

7) , Scotts Bluff (Apr. 3), Thayer 
(Apr. 3), Webster (Apr. 22). WOOD 
DUCK, Antelope (Apr. 27), Douglas 
(Apr. 2-May 14), Garfield (May 1), 
Lancaster (May 21), Nemaha (May 
5). REDHEAD, Adams (Mar. 26), 
Antelope (Mar. 27), Box Butte (Mar. 

25) , Douglas (Apr. 4-11), Kearney 
(Mar. 20), Lancaster (Apr. 2), Lin¬ 
coln (Apr. 9), Logan (Apr. 3), Ne¬ 
maha (Mar. 31), Platte (Apr. 10), 
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Scotts Bluff (Mar. 24), Thayer 
(Apr. 3). RING-NECKED DUCK, 
Antelope (Apr. 10), Douglas (Apr. 
5), Kearney (Apr. 15), Lancaster 
(Mar. 31), Nemaha (Mar. 31), Platte 
(Apr. 10), Thayer (Apr. 3). CAN- 
VASBACK, Adams (Mar. 26), Box 
Butte (Mar. 19), Douglas (Apr. 5), 
Lincoln (Apr. 10), Platte (Apr. 10), 
Scotts Bluff (June 18). GREATER 
SCAUP, Scotts Bluff (May 1). 
LESSER SCAUP, Adams (Mar. 26), 
Antelope (Apr. 10), Box Butte (Mar. 
25), Dawes (Apr. 9), Douglas (Mar. 
30-May 16), Harlan (May 12), 
Kearney (Mar. 20), Lancaster (Mar. 
31), Lincoln (Apr. 10), Logan (Mar. 
31), Nemaha (Mar. 31), Platte (Mar. 
28), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 20), Thayer 
(Mar. 27). COMMON GOLDENEYE, 
Box Butte (Mar. 17), Douglas (Apr. 
5), Lincoln (Apr. 10), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 1). BUFFLEHEAD, Adams 
(Apr. 8), Antelope (Mar. 27), Doug¬ 
las (Apr. 5-11), Kearney (Mar. 20), 
Lancaster (Mar. 31), Lincoln (Apr. 

5) , Logan (Mar. 31), Platte (Apr. 
7),, Scotts Bluff (Apr. 10), Thayer 
(Mar. 29). RUDDY DUCK, Antelope 
(Apr. 10), Box Butte (Apr. 30), 
D$wes (Apr. 9), Kearney (Apr. 11), 
Lancaster (Apr. 10), Lincoln (Apr. 
9), Nemaha (Apr. 9), Platte (Apr. 
7), Scotts Bluff (May 22), Thayer 
(Apr. 3). HOODED MERGANSER, 
Lincoln (Feb. 6), Platte (Apr. 7). 
COMMON MERGANSER, Antelope 
(Apr. 10), Box Butte (Mar. 27), 
Douglas (Mar. 26-Apr. 26), Harlan 
(Mar. 26), Kearney (Jan. 24), Lan¬ 
caster (Mar. 31), Lincoln (Mar. 6), 
Nemaha (Mar. 31), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 24), Thayer (Apr. 3). RED¬ 
BREASTED MERGANSER, Lincoln 
(Apr. 24), Nemaha (Mar. 30), 
Thayer (Apr. 6). 

HAWKS 

TURKEY VULTURE, Cass (Apr* 

6) , Dawes (May 7), Douglas (Apr. 


9), Harlan (Apr. 24), Keya Paha 
(Mar. 29), Lincoln (Apr. 10), Ne¬ 
maha (Mar. 28), Scotts Bluff (May 
15), Webster (May 15). SWALLOW¬ 
TAILED KITE, Douglas (Mar. 31). 
SHARP-SHINNED HAWK, Adams 
(Mar. 14), Douglas (Apr. 3), Gage 
(Jan. 10), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Ne¬ 
maha (Jan. 6), Webster (Mar. 21). 
COOPER’S HAWK, Antelope (Apr. 
3), Cass (Apr. 23), Dawes (Apr. 9), 
Douglas (Apr. 10-30), Kearney (Jan. 
2), Keya Paha (May 7), Lancaster 
(Feb. 22), Lincoln (Jan. 2), Nemaha 
(Mar. 24), Thayer (Jan. 22), Web¬ 
ster (Jan. 28). RED-TAILED 
HAWK, Antelope (Mar. 2), Cass 
(Jan. 1), Dawes (Mar. 26), Douglas 
(Jan. 6-May 30), Harlan (Mar. 23), 
Lancaster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Apr. 
2), Logan (Apr. 3), Nemaha (Jan. 
9), Platte (May 8), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 3), Thayer (Jan. 20), Webster 
(Mar. 13-May 15). RED-SHOUL¬ 
DERED HAWK, Douglas (Jan. 6- 
May 28). Keya Paha (Mar. 13). 
SWAINSON’S HAWK, Adams (Apr. 
18), Antelope (Apr. 17), Dawes 
(May 14), Kearney (Mar. 27), Lan¬ 
caster (Apr. 9), Lincoln (Apr. 5), 
Logan (Apr. 24), Thayer (Feb. 14), 
Webster (Apr. 11). BROAD-WING¬ 
ED HAWK, Dawes (May 7), Douglas; 
(Apr. 9-May 29), Lincoln (Apr. 23). 
ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK, Adams 
(Feb. 14), Antelope (Jan. 4), Box 
Butte (Jan. 3), Cass (Mar. 4), Doug¬ 
las (Apr. 11), Gage (Jan. 10), 
Harlan (Mar. 26), Kearney (Feb. 
6), Keya Paha (Jan. 18), Lancaster 
(Apr. 3), Lincoln (Jan. 2), Logan 
(Jan. 10), Nemaha (Mar. 1), Scotts : 
Bluff (Jan. 3), Thayer (Jan. 4), 
Webster (Jan. 17-Mar. 5). FERRU¬ 
GINOUS HAWK, Adams (Apr. 12), 
Box Butte (May 20), Lincoln (Jan. 
11), Webster (Mar. 26-June 25). 
GOLDEN EAGLE, Box Butte (Jan. 
15), Dawes (Apr. 9), Douglas (Feb. 
15), Lincoln (Jan. 10), Logan (Jan. 
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11) , Nemaha (Apr. 5), Scotts Bluff 

(Jan. 3), Webster (Apr. 7). BALD 
EAGLE, Box Butte (Mar. 17), Doug¬ 
las (Mar. 26-30), Harlan (Mar. 26), 
Kearney (Feb. 6), Lincoln (Jan. 5), 
Nemaha (Jan. 4), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 
1). MARSH HAWK, Adams (Feb. 
15), Antelope (Mar. 27), Box Butte 
(Jan. 3), Dawes (Apr. 9), Gage 
(Jan. 1), Harlan (Apr. 21), Kearney 
(Jan. 2), Keya Paha (Feb. 19), Lan¬ 
caster (Mar. 19), Lincoln (Jan. 10), 
Logan (Jan. 8), Nemaha (Jan. 7), 
Platte (Mar. 27), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 
20), Thayer (Jan. 8), Webster (Jan. 
1). OSPREY, Douglas (Apr. 20), 
Garfield (Apr. 30), Lincoln (Apr. 
30), Scotts Bluff (May 1), Thayer 
(May 8). PRAIRIE FALCON, Dawes 
(May 12), Kearney (Mar. 27), Keya 
Paha (Mar. 29), Lincoln (Apr. 30), 
Logan (Feb. 24), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 
3), Webster (Jan. 25-Mar. 15). 

PEREGRINE FALCON, Antelope 
(Feb. 11), Platte (Apr. 10). PI¬ 
GEON HAWK, Box Butte (Jan. 15), 
Lincoln (Jan. 10), Logan (Jan. 29), 
Nemaha (Jan. 20), Scotts Bluff (May 
15). SPARROW HAWK, Adams 
(Feb. 23), Antelope (Mar. 3), Cass 
(Apr. 5), Dawes (May 7), Douglas 
(Jan. 7-May 30), Gage (Jan. 1), 
Harlan (Jan. 20), Kearney (Jan. 2), 
Keya Paha (Jan. 9), Lancaster (Jan. 

3) , Lincoln (Jan. 9), Logan (Jan. 

12) , Nemaha (Jan. 1), Platte (Apr. 
10), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 15), Thayer 
(Jan. 7), Webster (Jan. 8). 

GALLINACEOUS BIRDS 
GREATER PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
Antelope (Feb. 15), Kearney, (Jan. 
18), Lincoln (Jan. 7), Logan (Jan. 
10), Webster (Jan. 4-May 15). 
SHARP-TAILED GROUSE, Ante¬ 
lope (Jan. 10), Box Butte (Jan. 3), 
Dawes (Apr. 14), Keya Paha (May 

4) , Lincoln (Jan. 6), Logan (Jan. 6), 
Scotts Bluff (Feb. 28). BOBWHITE, 
Adams (Apr. 24), Antelope (Jan. 4), 
Cass (Mar. 13), Douglas (Jan. 3), 


Gage (Jan. 1), Harlan (Jan. 20), 
Kearney (Apr. 11), Keya Paha, (Jan. 
18), Lancaster (May 7), Lincoln 
(Jan. 10), Logan (May 2), Nemaha 
(Jan. 1), Platte (Apr. 23), Scotts 
Bluff (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 1), 
Webster (Jan. 1). RING-NECKED 
PHEASANT, Adams (Jan. 1), Ante¬ 
lope (Jan. 3), Box Butte (Jan. 3), 
Cass (Mar. 12), Dawes (Mar. 5), 
Douglas (Mar. 30), Gage (Jan. 10), 
Harlan (Jan. 3), Kearney (Jan. 2), 
Keya Paha (May 4), Lancaster (Jan. 
1), Lincoln (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 

7) , Nemaha (Jan. 1), Platte (Apr. 
10), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Thayer 
(Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 1). 

CRANES and -RAILS 
WHOOPING CRANE, Webstei 
(Mar. 22*). SANDHILL CRANE, 
Adams (Mar. 13), Harlan (Mar. 16), 
Kearney (Mar. 10), Lincoln (Mar. 

8) , Logan (Apr. 5), Scotts Bluff 
(Mar. 20), Thayer (Mar. 27), Web¬ 
ster (Mar. 11-Apr. 7). SORA, Doug¬ 
las (May 7-16), Kearney (May 9), 
Lincoln (May 1). AMERICAN 
COOT, Adams (Apr. 8), Antelope 
(Apr. 10), Box Butte (Apr. 10), 
Cass (Apr. 7), Dawes (Apr. 20), 
Douglas (Apr. 5-May 30), Gage 
(Apr. 25), Kearney (Mar. 27), Lan¬ 
caster (Apr. 2), Lincoln (Apr. 9), 
Logan (Mar. 31), Nemaha (Mar. 30), 
Platte (Apr. 13), Scotts Bluff (May 
1), Thayer (Apr. 3). 

SHORE BIRDS 

SEMIPALMATED PLOVER, 
Kearney (Apr. 14), Lincoln (May 3), 
Logan (May 1), Nemaha (Mar. 31), 
Platte (May 10). PIPING PLOVER, 
Garfield (May 1), Kearney (Apr. 
14), Logan (May 1). KILLDEER, 
Adams (Mar. 27), Antelope (Mar. 
27), Box Butte (Mar. 24), Cass 
(Apr. 21), Dawes (Mar. 28), Douglas 
(Mar. 28), Gage (Apr. 22), Harlan 
(Mar. 20), Kearney (Mar. 26), Keya 
Paha (Mar. 26), Lancaster (Apr. 7), 
Lincoln (Mar. 25), Logan (Mar. 21), 
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Nemaha (Mar. 30), Platte (May 10), 
Scotts Bluff (Mar. 13), Thayer (Mar. 
28), Webster (Mar. 26). BLACK- 
BELLIED PLOVER, Lincoln (May 

19) . COMMON SNIPE, Adams (Apr. 
24), Antelope (Apr. 27), Dawes (Jan. 

8) , Gage (Apr. 22), Kearney (Mar. 

27) , Lancaster (Jan. 1), Lincoln 
(Jan. 21), Logan (Apr. 13), Ne¬ 
maha (Apr. 23), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 

28) . LONG-BILLED CURLEW, Box 
Butte (Apr. 5), Dawes (Apr. 9), 
Garfield (Apr. 19), Lincoln (Apr. 

9) , Logan (Apr. 1), Scotts Bluff 
(Apr. 15). UPLAND PLOVER, 
Antelope (Apr. 27), Box Butte (May 
3), Dawes (May 14), Garfield (Apr. 

22) , Kearney (May 1), Keya Paha 
(May 4), Lincoln (Apr. 20), Ne¬ 
maha (June 9), Platte (Apr. 13), 
Scotts Bluff (May 14), Thayer 
(June 11), Webster (May 3). 
SPOTTED SANDPIPER, Antelope 
(Apr. 27), Box Butte (May 20), 
Dawes (May 7), Douglas (May 16), 
Garfield (May 1), Kearney (May 
17), Lancaster (May 7), Lincoln 
(May 16), Logan (May 1), Nemaha 
(Apr. 25), Platte (May 8), Scotts 
Bluff (May 14), Thayer (May 8). 
SOLITARY SANDPIPER, Antelope 
(Apr. 27), Gage (Apr. 25), Kearney 
(May 2), Lancaster (May 7), Lincoln 
(Apr. 17), Nemaha (Apr. 25), Platte 
(May 14). WILLET, Adams (Apr. 

20) , Box Butte (Apr. 11), Dawes 
(May 14), Douglas (Apr. 26-May 
15), Garfield (May 1), Lincoln (Apr. 

23) , Logan, (May 1), Nemaha (Apr. 
23), Platte (May 14), Scotts Bluff 
(May 14). GREATER YELLOW- 
LEGS, Adams (Apr. 8), Antelope 
(Apr. 17), Cass (Apr. 29), Gage 
(Apr. 25), Garfield (May 1), Kear¬ 
ney (Apr. 14), Lancaster (Apr. 9), 
Lincoln (Apr. 6), Logan (May 1), 
Nemaha (Apr. 3), Platte (May 15), 
Scotts Bluff (May 2), Thayer (Apr. 
27). LESSER YELLOWLEGS, 
Adams (Apr. 20), Antelope (Apr. 


21), Cass (Apr. 29), Gage (Apr. 25), 
Garfield (May 1), Harlan (May 12), 
Kearney (Apr. 14), Lancaster (Apr. 

10), Lincoln (Apr. 23), Logan (May 
1), Nemaha (Apr. 17), Platte (Apr. 

23) , Scotts Bluff (May 2), Thayer 
(Apr. 27). PECTORAL SAND¬ 
PIPER, Adams (May 14), Antelope 
(May 9), Kearney (May 15), Lan¬ 
caster (Apr. 13), Lincoln (Apr. 10), 
Nemaha (Apr. 18), Platte (May 15), 
Thayer (Apr. 27), Webster (May 9). 
WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER, 
Kearney (May 15), Lancaster (May 
8), Platte (May 10). BAIRD’S 
SANDPIPER, Adams (Mar. 28), 
Antelope (Apr. 17), Kearney (Apr. 
8), Lancaster (Apr. 13), Lincoln 
(Apr. 10), Logan (May 1), Nemaha 
(Apr. 23), Platte (May 15). LEAST 
SANDPIPER, Adams (Apr. 8), Cass 
(Apr. 29), Gage (Apr. 25), Garfield 
(May 1), Harlan (May 9), Kearney 
(May 15), Lancaster (Apr. 16), 
Platte (May 10), Thayer (May 8). 
DOWITCHER, Adams (May 6), Box 
Butte (Apr. 30), Garfield (May 1), 
Kearney (May 7), Lancaster (May 
8), Lincoln (Apr. 23), Logan (May 
1), Platte (May 15), Scotts Bluff 
(May 7). STILT SANDPIPER, Box 
Butte (May 19). SEMIPALMATED 
SANDPIPER, Adams (Apr. 8), Lan¬ 
caster (Apr. 13), Lincoln (May 1). 
MARBLED GOD WIT, Kearney (May 
7), Lincoln (Apr. 23), Nemaha (Apr. 
25), Platte (Apr. 23). HUDSONIAN 
GODWIT, Nemaha (May 14), Platte 
(May, 15). AVOCET, Adams (Apr. 

24) , Box Butte (Apr. 17), Dawes 
(May 14), Garfield (May 7), Kear¬ 
ney (Apr. 15), Lincoln (Apr. 23), 
Logan (May 1), Platte (May 8), 
Scotts Bluff (Apr. 14). WILSON’S 
PHALAROPE, Adams (Apr. 23), 
Box Butte (Apr. 24), Dawes (May 
14), Harlan (May 9), Kearney (May 
7), Lancaster (Apr. 13), Lincoln 
(Apr. 23), Logan (May 1), Nemaha 
(May 10), Platte (May 10), Scotts 
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Bluff (May 1). HERRING GULL, 
Dawes (May 14), Lincoln (Apr. 10), 
Nemaha (Apr. 3), Webster (May 
24). RING-BILLED GULL. Adams 
(May 6), Antelope (Apr. 10), Box 
Butte (Mar. 24), Cass (Mar. 31), 
Douglas (Apr. 3-May 16), Kearney 
(Feb. 6), Lancaster (Apr. 2), Lin¬ 
coln (Jan. 1), Logan (Mar. 21), 
Platte (Mar. 28), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 
6), Thayer (Mar. 29). FRANKLIN’S 
GULL, Adams (Apr. 8), Antelope 
(Apr. 21), Box Butte (Apr. 23), 
Dawes (May 5), Douglas (Mar. 31- 
May 7), Gage (May 6), Harlan 
(Apr. 25), Kearney (Apr. 14), Keya 
Paha (Apr. 21), Lancaster (Apr. 16), 
Lincoln (Apr. 11), Logan (Apr. 17), 
Platte (May 8), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 
19), Thayer (Apr. 11), Webster 
(Apr. 18-June 5). FORSTER’S 
TERN, Douglas (Apr. 20-May 7), 
Garfield (May 14), Lancaster (Apr. 
16), Lincoln (May 4), Logan (May 
1). COMMON TERN, Adams (May 
24), Kearney (May 8), Lincoln (Apr. 

23) , Platte (May 8), Thayer (May 
8). LEAST TERN, Garfield (May 
27), Kearney (May 15), Platte (May 
15). BLACK TERN, Adams (May 

24) , Antelope (May 17), Box Butte 
(May 3), Douglas (May 7), Garfield 
(May 14), Kearney (May 8), Lan¬ 
caster (May 22), Lincoln (Apr. 23), 
Logan (May 15), Nemaha (May 7), 
Platte (May 29), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 
10), Thayer (Apr. 26). 

DOVES 

MOURNING DOVE, Adams (Feb. 
5), Antelope (June 5), Box Butte 
(Apr. 6), Cass (Jan. 24), Dawes 
(Apr. 9), Douglas (Apr. 3), Gage 
(Apr. 3), Harlan (Feb. 10), Kearney 
(Jan. 2), Keya Paha (Apr. 21), Lan¬ 
caster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Apr. 4), 
Logan (Mar. 31), Nemaha (Jan. 1), 
Platte (Apr. 4), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 
19), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Mar. 
29). 


CUCKOOS 

YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO, Adams 
(May 23), Antelope (June 16), Cass 
(May 24), Dawes (June 13), Douglas 
(May 24), Gage (June 10), Garfield 
(May 26), Harlan (May 24), Kear¬ 
ney (May 23), Keya Paha (June 30), 
Lancaster (May 14), Lincoln (May 
25), Logan (May 25), Nemaha (May 
21), Platte (May 29), Scotts Bluff 
(June 18), Thayer (May 25), Web¬ 
ster (May 24). BLACK-BILLED 
CUCKOO, Antelope (May 24), Doug¬ 
las (May 29), Gage (June 10), 
Harlan (June 27), Lancaster (May 

14) , Nemaha (May 24), Platte (June 
6), Thayer (June 14), Webster 
(June 6). 

OWLS 

BARN OWL, Lincoln (Apr. 23), 
Logan (May 21), Scotts Bluff (July 
16), Thayer (Mar. 20). SCREECH 
OWL, Adams (Feb. 11), Antelope 
(Feb. 17), Cass (Feb. 26), Douglas 
(Apr. 16), Gage (Apr. 5), Kearney 
(Mar. 4), Keya Paha (June 2), Lin¬ 
coln (Apr. 19), Logan (Apr. 13), Ne¬ 
maha (Mar. 13), Platte (June 17), 
Scotts Bluff (Jan. 18), Thayer (Feb. 
3), Webster (Mar. 2). GREAT 
HORNED OWL, Adams (Feb. 5), 
Antelope (Feb. 3), Cass (Jan. 2), 
Dawes (Jan.), Douglas (Apr. 10), 
Gage (Jan. 1), Harlan (Apr. 8), 
Kearney (Mar. 20), Lancaster (Jan. 

1) , Lincoln (Jan. 30), Logan (Jan. 

2) , Nemaha (Apr. 10), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 31), Thayer (Jan. 3), Webster 
(Jan. 1). BURROWING OWL, 
Adams (May 8), Box Butte (Apr. 

15) , Lincoln (Apr. 30), Logan (May 
8), Platte (May 18), Scotts Bluff 
(Apr. 15), Webster (Apr. 15). 
BARRED OWL, Douglas (Jan. 30- 
May 9), Gage (June 1). SHORT¬ 
EARED OWL, Harlan (May 3), 
Webster (Jan. 23-June 5). SAW- 
WHET OWL, Kearney (Jan. 9). 
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GOATSUCKERS 

WHIP-POOR-WILL, Nemaha (May 

5) . POOR-WILL, Dawes (May 10). 
COMMON NIGHTHAWK, Adams 
(May 26), Antelope (May 23), Box 
Butte (June 10), Cass (May 24), 
Dawes (May 26), Douglas (May 15), 
Gage (May 1), Garfield (May 25), 
Kearney (May 30), Keya Paha (May 
22), Lancaster (May 17), Lincoln 
(May 25), Logan (May 28), Nemaha 
(May 14), Platte (June 18), Scotts 
Bluff (May 21), Thayer (May 17), 
Webster (June 9). 

SWIFTS and HUMMINGBIRDS 
CHIMNEY SWIFT, Adams (Apr. 
25), Antelope (Apr. 23), Cass (Apr. 
22), Douglas (Apr. 23), Gage (Apr. 
20), Garfield (Apr. 24), Harlan 
(Apr. 30), Kearney (Apr. 13), Lan¬ 
caster (Apr. 18), Lincoln (Apr. 30), 
Logan (May 20), Nemaha (Apr. 16), 
Platte (May 18), Scotts Bluff (May 
10), Thayer (Apr. 23), Webster 
(Apr. 22). WHITE-THROATED 
SWIFT, Scotts Bluff (May 14). 
RUBY-THROATED HUMMING¬ 
BIRD, Antelope (May 9), Cass (May 

6) , Douglas (May 22-June 29), Gage 
(May 30), Nemaha (May 4), Platte 
(June 19), Thayer (June 13). 

KINGFISHERS 

BELTED KINGFISHER, Adams 
(May 14), Antelope (Apr. 17), Cass 
(Apr. 1), Dawes (June 4), Douglas 
(Jan. 6), Gage (Apr. 26), Kearney 
(Jan. 2), Keya Paha (June 30), 
Lancaster (Apr. 5), Lincoln (Jan. 
10), Logan (Apr. 5), Nemaha (Apr. 
14), Platte (Mar. 28), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 28), Thayer (May 8). 
WOODPECKERS 

FLICKER, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope 
(Jan. 1), Box Butte (Jan. 3), Cass 
(Jan. 1), Dawes (Feb. 27), Douglas 
(Jan. 6), Gage (Jan. 1), Harlan 
(Jan. 12), Kearney (Jan. 1), Keya 
Paha (Mar. 22), Lancaster (Jan. 1), 
Lincoln (Jan. 7), Logan (Jan. 7)j 
Nemaha (Jan. 1), Platte (Feb. 10), 


Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 
1), Webster (Jan. 1). RED-BEL¬ 
LIED WOODPECKER, Adams (May 
14), Antelope (Apr. 10), Cass (Jan. 
1), Douglas (Jan. 6), Gage (Jan. 1), 
Garfield (May 13), Harlan (Jan. 12), 
Kearney (Jan. 1), Keya Paha (Jan. 
1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Nemaha 
(Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 2), Webster 
(May 28). RED-HEADED WOOD¬ 
PECKER, Adams (May 6), Antelope 
(May 3), Cass (Jan. 29), Dawes 
(May 19), Douglas (Jan. 6), Gage 
(Feb. 10), Garfield (May 1), Harlan 
(May 11), Kearney (May 1), Keya 
Paha (June 15), Lancaster (May 7), 
Lincoln (May 3), Logan (May 15), 
Nemaha (Apr. 11), Platte (May 14), 
Scotts Bluff (May 12), Thayer (Feb. 
14), Webster (May 5). YELLOW- 
BELLIED SAPSUCKER, Lancaster 
(Jan. 3), Nemaha (Jan. 3). HAIRY 
WOODPECKER, Adams (Jan. 1), 
Antelope (Jan. 10), Box Butte (Jan. 
8), Cass (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 3), 
Douglas (Jan. 28-May 29), Gage 
(Jan. 1), Harlan (Jan. 1), Kearney 
(Jan. 1), Keya Paha (Jan. 18), Lan¬ 
caster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 2), 
Logan (Jan. 17), Nemaha (Jan. 1), 
Platte (Jan. 25), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 
1), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 
3). DOWNY WOODPECKER, Adams 
(Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 8), Box 
Butte (Jan. 8), Cass (Jan. 1), Dawes 
(Jan. 8), Douglas (Jan. 2), Gage 
(Jan. 1), Kearney (Jan. 1), Keya 
Paha (Apr. 27), Lancaster (Jan. 1), 
Lincoln (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 3), 
Nemaha (Jan. 1), Platte (Jan. 7), 
Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 
1), Webster (Jan. 5). 

TYRANT FLYCATCHERS 
EASTERN KINGBIRD, Adams 
(May 4), Antelope (May 8), Box 
Butte (May 19), Cass (May 3), 
Dawes (May 14), Douglas (Apr. 26), 
Gage (Apr. 25), Garfield (May 4), 
Harlan (May 5), Kearney (May 8), 
Keya Paha (June 2), Lancaster (May 
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3), Lincoln (Apr. 30), Logan (May 
12), Nemaha (May 3), Platte (May 
10), Scotts Bluff (May 14), Thayer 
(Apr. 24), Webster (May 6). WEST¬ 
ERN KINGBIRD, Adams (May 4), 
Antelope (May 3), Box Butte (May 
7), Cass (May 30), Dawes (May 7), 
Douglas (May 24-May 31), Gage 
(May 1), Garfield (May 11), Harlan 
(May 2), Kearney (May 8), Keya 
Paha (May 8), Lancaster (Apr. 24), 
Lincoln (May 2), Logan (May 4‘), 
Nemaha (May 1), Platte (May 15), 
Scotts Bluff (May 2), Thayer (May 
3), Webster (Apr, 25). GREAT 
CRESTED FLYCATCHER, Adams 
(May 14), Antelope (May 17), Cass 
(May 16), Douglas (May 3), Gage 
(May 8), Garfield (May 1), Harlan 
(May 14), Lancaster (May 21), Lin¬ 
coln (May 7), Logan (May 21), 
Nemaha (May 15), Platte (May 14), 
Thayer (May 8), Webster (June 1). 
EASTERN PHOEBE, Adams (May 
14), Antelope (Apr. 10), Cass (Apr. 
32), Dawes (May 7), Douglas (Mar. 
31-May 29), Gage (Apr. 25), Gar¬ 
field (Apr. 6), Kearney (Apr. 7), 
Keya Paha (Apr. 10), Lancaster 
(May 8), Lincoln (June 8), Logan 
(May 1), Nemaha (Apr. 4), Platte 
(May 18), Thayer (Apr. 6). SAY’S 
PHOEBE, Adams (May 14), Dawes 
(Apr. 9), Harlan (Apr. 10), Kearney 
(Apr. 15), Lincoln (Apr. 9), Platte 
(Apr. 29), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 7), 
Webster (Mar. 31). TRAILL’S FLY¬ 
CATCHER, Douglas (May 29), Lan¬ 
caster (May 7), Logan (May 9), 
Platte (May 25). LEAST FLY¬ 
CATCHER, Adams (May 10), Ante¬ 
lope (May 17), Douglas (May 7-17), 
Kearney (June 15), Lancaster (May 
14), Platte (May 14), Scotts Bluff 
(May 12). EASTERN WOOD 
PEWEE, Douglas (May 9), Gage 
(May 14), Thayer (May 30), Webster 
(May 23). WESTERN WOOD 
PEWEE, Dawes (May 19), Scotts 
Bluff (May 29). 


LARKS 

HORNED LARK, Adams (Jan. 3), 
Antelope (Jan. 5), Box Butte (Jan. 
3), Cass (Mar. 12), Dawes (Mar. 5), 
Douglas (Mar. 27-May 15), Gage 
(Jan. 1), Harlan (Jan. 3), Kearney 
(Jan. 2), Keya Paha (Jan. 18), Lan¬ 
caster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 10), 
Logan (Jan. 7), Nemaha (Jan. 1), 
Platte (Apr. 20), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 
1), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 
1 ). 

SWALLOWS 

VIOLET-GREEN SWALLOW, 
Dawes (May 19). TREE SWALLOW, 
Antelope (Apr. 27), Douglas (Apr. 
20-May 30), Gage (May 20), Kear¬ 
ney (May 7), Keya Paha (June 27), 
Lancaster (Apr. 2), Lincoln (May 
6), Nemaha (Apr. 25), Platte (May 

18) , Thayer (May 7). BANK SWAL¬ 
LOW, Adams (May 14), Cass (June 
26), Douglas (May 16-20), Garfield 
(May 14), Kearney (May 8), Lan¬ 
caster (May 7), Lincoln (Apr. 23), 
Nemaha (Apr. 25), Platte (June 9), 
Scotts Bluff (May 15), Thayer (Apr. 

19) . ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW, 
Antelope (Apr. 17), Box Butte (May 
14), Cass (Apr. 21), Douglas (Apr. 
20-May 7), Garfield (Apr. 20), 
Harlan (Apr. 23), Kearney (Apr. 
23), Keya Paha (June 30), Lancaster 
(Apr. 16), Lincoln (Apr. 23), Logan 
(May 1), Nemaha (May 5), Scotts 
Bluff (May 1), Thayer (May 8), 
Webster (Apr. 24). BARN SWAL¬ 
LOW, Adams (Apr. 22), Antelope 
(Apr. 27), Box Buttee (May 7), Cass 
(Apr. 20), Dawes (May 14), Doug¬ 
las (Apr. 20-May 31), Gage (May 
1), Garfield (Apr. 19), Harlan (Apr. 
18), Kearney (Apr. 18), Keya Paha 
(May 7), Lancaster (Apr. 7), Lincoln 
(Apr. 17), Logan (Apr. 22), Nemaha 
(Apr. 14), Platte (Apr. 25), Scotts 
Bluff (Apr. 20), Thayer (Apr. 19), 
Webster (Apr. 12). CLIFF SWAL¬ 
LOW, Antelope (Apr. 27), Box Butte 
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(May 20), Cass (May 19), Gage 
(May 2), Garfield (May 14), Kear¬ 
ney (Apr. 24), Keya Paha (May 

13), Lancaster (Apr. 16), Lincoln 

(Apr. 23), Nemaha (Apr. 17), Platte 
(May 22), Scotts Bluff (May 14), 
Webster (May 15). PURPLE MAR¬ 
TIN, Adams (Apr. 18), Antelope 
(May 3), Cass (Apr. 6), Douglas 
(Apr. 10-May 31), Gage (Apr. 15), 
Garfield (Apr. 5), Harlan (May 9), 
Kearney (Apr. 18), Keya Paha (May 
22), Lancaster (Apr. 10), Lincoln 

(Apr. 23), Logan (May 27), Nemaha 

(Apr. 1), Platte (Apr. 7), Thayer 
(Apr. 1). 

CORVIDS 

BLUE JAY, Adams (Jan. 1), Ante¬ 
lope (Jan. 1), Box Butte (Apr. 3), 
Cass (Jan. 1), Dawes (May 5), 
Douglas (Jan. 3), Gage (Jan. 1), 
Kearney (Jan. 1), Keya Paha (May 

2) , Lancaster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 
9), Logan (Jan. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 
1), Platte (Apr. 19), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster 
(Apr. 22). BLACK-BILLED MAG¬ 
PIE, Adams (Apr. 24), Antelope 
(Apr. 17), Dawes (Jan. 3), Harlan 
(Jan. 3), Kearney (Jan. 2), Keya 
Paha (Jan. 9), Lincoln (Jan. 1), 
Logan (Jan. 7), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 
1), Thayer (Apr. 11), Webster (Jan. 
1). COMMON CROW, Adams (Jan. 
1), Antelope (Jan. 1), Box Butte 
(Jan. 4), Cass (Mar. 10), Dawes 
(Mar. 5), Douglas (Jan. 6), Gage 
(Jan. 1), Harlan (Jan. 18), Kearney 
(Jan. 3),. Keya Paha (Jan. 18) f 
Lancaster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 1), 
Logan (Jan. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 1), 
Platte (Jan. 25), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 

3) , Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster (Jan. 
7-May 15). PINON JAY, Dawes 
(Feb. 27), Lincoln (Jan. 1), Scotts 
Bluff (May 30). 

CHICKADEES to NUTHATCHES 
BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE, 
Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), 
Cass (Jan. 1), Dawes (Jan. 3), Doug¬ 


las (Jan. 1), Gage (Jan. 1), Harlan 
(Mar. 27), Kearney (Jan. 1), Keya 
Paha (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), 
Lincoln (Jan. 1), Logan (Jan. 3), 
Nemaha (Jan. 1), Platte (Jan. 1), 
Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 
(Jan. 1), Webster Jan. ). TUFTED 
TITMOUSE, Cass (Jan. 1), Douglas 
(Jan. 6), Gage (Jan. 1), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 1), Thayer 
(Jan. 8). WHITE BREASTED NUT¬ 
HATCH, Adams (Feb. 5), Antelope 
Jan. 12), Cass (Jan. 1), Dawes (Feb. 
27), Douglas (Jan. 6), Gage (Jan. 
15), Keya Paha (Jan. 1), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 1, Platte 
(Jan. 11), Thayer (Jan. 4). RED¬ 
BREASTED NUTHATCH, Box 
Butte (May 7), Dawes (Mar. 26), 
Gage (Mar. 15), Lancaster (Jan. 3), 
Nemaha (Jan. 3), Platte (Jan. 20), 
Scotts Bluff (May 14), Thayer (Mar. 

4). PIGMY NUTHATCH, Dawes 
(Mar. 26). 

CREEPERS and WRENS 
BROWN CREEPER, Adams (Jan. 
2), Antelope (Jan. 2), Cass (Jan. 
7-Mar. 25), Dawes (Mar. 26), Doug¬ 
las (Jan. 6-Apr. 3), Gage (Jan. 1), 
Kearney (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 

1) , Lincoln (Jan. 12), Logan (Jan. 

2) , Nemaha (Jan. 1), Platte (Mar. 
27), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 18), Webster 
(Apr. 8). HOUSE WREN, Adams 
(Apr. 23), Antelope (May 4), Box 
Butte (May 20), Cass (Apr. 16), 
Dawes (May 14), Douglas (Apr. 16), 
Gage (Apr. 19), Garfield (May 12), 
Kearney (Apr. 29), Keya Paha (May 
24), Lancaster (Apr. 23), Lincoln 
(May 2), Logan (May 4), Nemaha 
(Apr. 15), Platte (May 2), Scotts 
Bluff (May 7), Thayer (Apr. 20), 
Webster (Apr. 25). WINTER 
WREN, Douglas (Jan. 6-Mar. 28). 
BEWICK'S WREN, Douglas (May 
12), Nemaha (May 5). CAROLINA 
WREN, Cass (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 
6-Mar. 28), Lincoln (May 3), Ne¬ 
maha (Jan. 1). ROCK WREN, Dawes 
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(May 6), Lincoln (Apr. 23), Scotts 
Bluff (May 1). 

MOCKINGBIRDS 

MOCKINGBIRD, Adams (Jan. 1), 
Antelope (May 1), Box Butte (June 

19) , Gage (Jan. 4), Kearney (Apr. 
29), Keya Paha (May 8), Lancaster 
(June 7), Lincoln (Apr. 23), Ne¬ 
maha (Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 
28), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster 
(May 8-June 30). CATBIRD, Adams 
(May 14), Antelope (May 15), Box 
Butte (May 20), Cass (May 16), 
Dawes (May 19), Douglas (May 2), 
Garfield (May 26), Harlan (May 

20) , Kearney (May 15), Lancaster 
(May 14), Lincoln (May 10), Logan 
(May 14), Nemaha (May 7), Platte 
(May 14), Scotts Bluff (May 22), 
Thayer (Apr. 25), Webster (May 
14). BROWN THRASHER, Adams 
(Apr. 23), Antelope (Apr. 22), Box 
Butte (May 18), Cass (Apr. 20), 
Dawes (May 6), Douglas (Apr. 21), 
Gage (May 5), Garfield (Apr. 28), 
Harlan (Apr. 24), Kearney (Apr. 
24), Keya Paha (May 19), Lancaster 
(Apr. 24), Lincoln (Apr. 2), Logan 
(May 4), Nemaha (Apr. 14), Platte 
(May 8), Scotts Bluff (May 5), 
Thayer (Apr. 19), Webster (Apr. 
20). 

THRUSHES 

ROBIN, Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope 
(Jan. 4), Cass (Feb. 7), Dawes (Janr. 
4), Douglas (Jan. 6), Gage (Feb. 4), 
Harlan (Jan. 2), Kearney (Jan. 1), 
Keya Paha (Mar. 21), Lancaster 
(Jan. 3), Lincoln (Jan. 1), Logan 
(Feb. 1), Nemaha (Jan. 1), Platte 
(Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 1), 
Thayer (Jan. 10), Webster (Jan. 5). 
WOOD THRUSH, Douglas (May 3- 
June 26), Garfield (May 14), Lan¬ 
caster (May 14), Nemaha (May 5). 
HERMIT THRUSH, Adams (Apr. 
16), Douglas (Apr. 15), Keya Paha 
(May 9). SWAINSON’S THRUSH, 
Adams (Apr. 30), Antelope (May 9), 
Box Butte (May 14), Dawes (May 


19), Douglas (May 8-30), Garfield 
(May 1), Kearney (Apr. 27), Keya 
Paha (May 17), Lancaster (May 3), 
Lincoln (Apr. 30), Logan (Apr. 30), 
Platte (May 14), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 
30). GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH, 
Adams (May 14), Antelope (May 9), 
Cass (May 8), Douglas (May 8-22), 
Garfield (May 14), Kearney (Apr. 
30), Lancaster (May 14), Logan 
(May 20), Platte (May 14), Scotts 
Bluff (May 11). VEERY, Logan 
(May 19). EASTERN BLUEBIRD, 
Antelope (Apr. 4), Cass (Jan. 16), 
Douglas (Jan. 6), Gage (Mar. 12), 
Harlan (Mar. 27), Kearney (June 
3), Keya Paha (May 8), Lancaster 
(Apr. 3), Lincoln (Feb. 22), Nemaha 
(Jan. 13), Platte (Apr. 23), Thayer 
(Feb. 2), Webster (Mar. 31). MOUN¬ 
TAIN BLUEBIRD, Dawes (Apr. 9), 
Lincoln (May 25), Scotts Bluff (Mar. 
13). TOWNSEND’S SOLITAIRE, 
Adams (Mar. 1), Dawes (Jan. 8- 
Apr. 11), Lincoln (Jan. 2), Logan 
(Jan. 7), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 12). 

GNATCATCHERS to PIPITS 
BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER, 
Douglas (May 14-29). GOLDEN- 
CROWNED KINGLET, Adams (May 
7), Box Butte (Apr. 3), Cass (Mar. 
15), Douglas (Jan. 22-Apr. 30), Gage 
(Mar. 22), Harlan (May 3), Lan¬ 
caster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 9), 
Logan (Jan. 7), Platte (Jan. 23) „ 
RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET, 
Douglas (Apr. 16-30), Gage (Apr. 
12), Platte (May 10), Scotts Bluff 
(May 2). WATER PIPIT, Antelope 
(Apr. 27), Garfield (Apr. 28), Lin¬ 
coln (Apr. 23). SPRAGUE’S PIPIT, 
Lincoln (Apr. 23). 

WAXWINGS and SHRIKES 
BOHEMIAN WAXWING, Scotts 
Bluff (Jan. 10). CEDAR WAX¬ 
WING, Adams (Jan. 11), Antelope 
(Jan. 9), Cass (Jan. 28), Douglas 
(Mar. 4), Gage (Jan. 1), Harlan 
(Feb. 5), Kearney (Jan. 6), Keya 
Paha (May 1), Lancaster (Jan. 30), 
Lincoln (Jan. 15), Logan (Feb. 6), 
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Nemaha (Jan. 12), Platte (Jan. 1), 
Scotts Bluff (Jan. 10). NORTHERN 
SHRIKE, Adams (Feb. 26), Antelope 
(Mar. 5), Gage (Jan. 1), Lincoln 
(Jan. 7), Logan (Jan. 4), Nemaha 
(Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 15), 
Thayer (Jan. 7), Webster (Jan. 9- 
25). LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE, Ante¬ 
lope (Apr. 10), Cass (Mar. 13), 
Douglas (Apr. 26-May 24), Harlan 
(Apr. 10), Kearney (Apr. 18), Keya 
Paha (Apr. 26), Lancaster (Jan. 9), 
Lincoln (Apr. 12), Logan (Apr. 24), 
Nemaha (Apr. 3), Platte (Apr. 21), 
Scotts Bluff (Apr. 14), Thayer 
(Apr. 6), Webster (Apr. 7). 
STARLINGS 

STARLINGS were reported by all 
but one and in January. 

VIREOS 

BELL’S VIREO, Adams (May 15), 
Douglas (May 7), Garfield (May 14), 
Lincoln (June 6), Logan (May 16), 
Nemaha (May 15), Webster (May 
12). YELLOW-THROATED VIREO, 
Douglas (Apr. 30-May 29). SOLI¬ 
TARY VIREO, Douglas (May 8). 
RED-EYED VIREO, Antelope (May 
23), Box Butte (May 20), Cass 
(June 5), Dawes (May 19), Douglas 
(Apr. 23), Kearney (May 7), Keya 
Paha (May 9), Lancaster (May 8), 
Lincoln (May 15), Logan (May 18), 
Platte (June 10), Scotts Bluff (May 
11), Thayer (May 15). PHIL¬ 
ADELPHIA VIREO, Douglas (May 
8), Garfield (May 12), Lincoln (May 

15) . WARBLING VIREO, Adams 
(May 4), Antelope (May 17), Box 
Butte (May 19), Cass (May 10), 
Dawes (May 12), Douglas (Apr. 23), 
Kearney (May 1), Keya Paha (May 

16) , Lancaster (May 4), Lincoln 
(May 9), Logan (May 9), Nemaha 
(Apr. 28), Platte (June 6), Scotts 
Bluff (May 21), Thayer (May 1), 
Webster (June 19). 

WOOD WARBLERS 
BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER, 
Adams (Apr. 30), Box Butte (May 


20), Dawes (May 7), Douglas (Apr. 
23-May 14), Gage (May 15), Garfield 
(May 14), Lancaster (May 7), Lin¬ 
coln (Apr, 15), Platte (May 15), 
Webster (May 11). PROTHONO- 
TARY WARBLER, Keya Paha (June 
15). TENNESSEE WARBLER, 
Dawes (May 21), Douglas (May 8- 
28), Garfield (May 12), Lancaster 
(May 14), Nemaha (May 10), Platte 
(May 14). ORANGE-CROWNED 
WARBLER, Adams (Apr. 24), Ante¬ 
lope (Apr. 27), Box Butte (Apr, 30), 
Douglas (May 3), Garfield (May 1), 
Kearney (Apr. 28), Lancaster (May 

7) , Lincoln (May 7), Logan (May 
11), Nemaha (May 8), Scotts Bluff 
(Apr. 29), Webster (May 7-15). 
NASHVILLE WARBLER, Douglas 
(May 8-12), Kearney (May 15), 
Lancaster (May 14), Nemaha (May 

3) , Platte (May 14), Webster (May 
15). YELLOW WARBLER, Adams 
(May 2), Antelope (May 14), Box 
Butte (May 11), Cass (May 18), 
Dawes (May 10), Douglas (Apr. 26), 
Gage (May 16), Harlan (May 14), 
Kearney (May 12), Lancaster (May 

4) , Lincoln (May 9), Logan (May 
11), Nemaha (Apr. 29), Platte (May 
14), Scotts Bluff (May 9), Thayer 
(May 8), Webster (May 18-June 10). 
MAGNOLIA WARBLER, Douglas 
(May 17), Gage (May 19), Logan 
(June 4). CAPE MAY WARBLER, 
Kearney (Apr, 29). MYRTLE WAR¬ 
BLER, Adams (Apr. 23), Antelope 
(May 9), Box Butte (Apr. 30), 
Dawes (May 7), Douglas (Apr. 23- 
May 8), Gage (May 14), Garfield 
(Apr. 28), Kearney (Apr. 27), Lan¬ 
caster (May 7), Lincoln (Apr. 10), 
Logan (May 1), Nemaha (Apr. 16), 
Platte (May 15), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 
28), Thayer (May 8), Webster (Apr. 
23-May 5). AUDUBON’S WAR¬ 
BLER, Box Butte (May 7), Dawes 
(Apr. 20). BLACK-THROATED 
GREEN WARBLER, Douglas (May 

8) . CERULEAN WARBLER, Doug- 
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las (May 7-June 30). BLACK¬ 
BURNIAN WARBLER, Douglas 
(May 17), Gage (May 19). YEL¬ 
LOW-THROATED WARBLER, Lin¬ 
coln (May 15). CHESTNUT-SIDED 
WARBLER, Douglas (May 17-19), 
Lancaster (May 14). BLACKPOLL 
WARBLER, Box Butte (May 7), 
Douglas (May 8-19), Gage (May 15), 
Lancaster (May 21), Logan (May 
20), Platte (May 18), Scotts Bluff 
(May 14). PALM WARBLER, Doug¬ 
las (May 8), Kearney (Apr. 29). 
OVENBIRD, Adams (May 14), 
Dawes (May 20), Douglas (Apr. 23), 
Garfield (May 14), Logan (May 18). 
NORTHERN WATERTHRUSH, 
Douglas (May 3), Kearney (May 8), 
Platte (May 18), Scotts Bluff (May 
14). LOUISIANA WATERTHRUSH, 
Douglas (Apr. 23-May 29). KEN¬ 
TUCKY WARBLER, Douglas (May 
7-June 30). MOURNING WAR¬ 
BLER, Douglas (May 28), Gage 
(May 20), YELLOWTHROAT, 
Adams (May 14), Antelope (Apr. 
27), Box Butte (May 14), Dawes 
(May 14), Douglas (Apr. 30), Kear¬ 
ney (May 2), Keya Paha (May 17), 
Lancaster (May 4), Lincoln (Apr. 
30), Logan (May 14), Nemaha (May 
8), Platte (May 18), Scotts Bluff 
(May 11), Thayer (May 8), Web¬ 
ster (May 13). YELLOW-BREAST¬ 
ED CHAT, Adams (May 14), Dawes 
(May 21), Douglas (May 8), Kearney 
(June 1), Keya Paha (June 30), 
Logan (May 17), Scotts Bluff (May 
14). WILSON’S WARBLER, Doug¬ 
las (May 14-17), Keya Paha (May 
17), Scotts Bluff (May 3). AMER¬ 
ICAN REDSTART, Adams (May 
14), Box Butte (May 14), Cass (June 
5), Dawes (May 19), Douglas (May 
3), Garfield (May 9), Keya Paha 
(May 17), Lancaster (May 21), Lin¬ 
coln (May 22), Logan (May 13), 
Nemaha (May 14), Platte (May 18), 
Scotts Bluff (May 14). 


WEAVER PINCHES 
HOUSE SPARROWS were reported 
by all but three and in January. 

BLACKBIRDS 

BOBOLINK, Adams (Apr. 24), Ante¬ 
lope (May 11), Garfield (May 13), 
Kearney (May 30), Keya Paha (June 
29), Lancaster (May 7), Lincoln 
(May 11), Logan (May 16), Nemaha 
(May 8), Platte (May 15). EAST¬ 
ERN MEADOWLARK, Cass (Apr. 
15), Douglas (Apr. 20-May 31), 
Gage (Jan. 1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), 
Lincoln (Apr. 8), Logan (Apr. 22), 
Nemaha (Mar. 31), Platte (May 
15), Webster (Apr. 5). WESTERN 
MEADOWLARK, Adams (Feb. 16), 
Antelope (Jan. 8), Cass (May 30), 
Dawes (Mar. 26), Douglas (Apr, 5), 
Gage (Jan. 1), Harlan (Jan. 3), 
Kearney (Jan. 2), Keya Paha (Feb. 

5) , Lancaster (Apr. 8), Lincoln (Jan. 
1), Logan (Jan. 9), Nemaha (Jan. 
1), Platte (Mar. 27), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster 
(Jan. 4). YELLOW-HEADED 
BLACKBIRD, Adams (Apr. 8), 
Antelope (May 9), Box Butte (Apr. 
10), Dawes (May 14), Douglas (Apr- 
26-May 30), Gage (Apr. 30), Gar¬ 
field (Apr. 21), Harlan (May 8), 
Kearney (Apr. 24), Keya Paha (June 

27) , Lancaster (Apr. 16), Lincoln 
(Apr. 20), Logan (Apr. 24), Ne¬ 
maha (Apr. 25), Platte (May 5), 
Scotts Bluff (Apr. 10), Thayer (Apr. 
26), Webster (Apr. 20-May 15). 
RED-WINGED BLACKBIR D, 
Adams (Mar. 26), Antelope (Mar. 
29), Box Butte (Jan. 3), Cass (Mar. 
29), Dawes (Apr. 9), Douglas (Jan. 

6) , Gage (Mar. 20), Harlan (Jan. 
4), Kearney (Mar. 26), Keya Paha 
(Apr. 26), Lancaster (Jan. 3), Lin¬ 
coln (Jan. 1), Logan (Mar. 4), Ne¬ 
maha (Mar. 25), Platte (Mar. 27), 
Scotts Bluff (Mar. 19), Thayer (Mar. 

28) , Webster (Jan. 2). ORCHARD 
ORIOLE, Adams (May 2), Antelope 
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(May 17), Box Butte (May 20), Cass 
(May 15), Dawes (May 21), Douglas 
(May 7), Gage (May 2), Garfield 
(May 14), Harlan (May 7), Kearney 
(May 15), Keya Paha (May 10), 
Lancaster (May 7), Lincoln (May 
14), Logan (May 8), Nemaha (May 
8), Platte (May 15), Scotts Bluff 
(May 15), Thayer (May 8), Webster 
(May 3). BALTIMORE ORIOLE, 
Adams (May 2), Antelope (May 9), 
Cass (Apr. 27), Douglas (Apr. 30), 
Gage (May 3), Garfield (May 14), 
Harlan (May 2), Kearney (May 3), 
Keya Paha (May 14), Lancaster 
(May 4), Lincoln (May 8), Logan 
(May 12), Nemaha (Apr. 25), Platte 
(May 14), Thayer (May 3), Webster 
(May 5). BULLOCK’S ORIOLE, Box 
Butte (May 19), Dawes (May 10), 
Lincoln (May 20), Scotts Bluff (May 

13) . RUSTY BLACKBIRD, Adams 
(Apr. 23), Dawes (Apr. 20), Lan¬ 
caster (Apr. 10), Nemaha (Mar. 27), 
Scotts Bluff (May 14). BREWER’S 
BLACKBIRD, Antelope, (Apr. 11), 
Harlan (Apr. 24), Kearney (Apr. 
29), Lancaster (Apr. 10), Lincoln 
(Jan. 10), Logan (Apr. 24), Platte 
(Apr. 21), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 14), 
Thayer (Mar. 27), Webster (Mar. 
27-Apr. 15). COMMON GRACKLE, 
Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Apr. 4), 
Box Butte (Apr. 3), Cass (Mar. 28), 
Dawes (May 14), Douglas (Apr. 3), 
Gage (Mar. 20), Harlan (Mar. 30), 
Kearney (Mar. 26), Keya Paha (Apr. 
6), Lancaster (Mar. 27), Lincoln 
(Mar. 30) , Logan (Mar. 30), Nemaha 
(Mar. 27), Platte (Apr. 3), Scotts 
Bluff (Apr. 2), Thayer (Mar. 28), 
Webster (Mar. 28). BROWN¬ 
HEADED COWBIRD, Adams (Apr. 
8), Antelope (Apr. 17), Cass (Apr. 

14) , Dawes (May 14), Douglas (Mar. 
28), Gage (May 12), Harlan (Apr. 
4), Kearney (Apr. 18), Keya Paha 
(May 4), Lancaster (Jan. 3), Lin¬ 
coln (Jan. 23), Logan (May 4), Ne¬ 


maha (Mar. 27), Platte (Apr. 23), 
Scotts Bluff (Apr. 14), Thayer (Mar. 
27), Webster (Apr. 4). 

TANAGERS 

WESTERN TANAGER, Dawes 
(May 19), Scotts Bluff (May 16). 
SCARLET TANAGER, Antelope 
(May 23), Douglas (May 7), Keya 
Paha (May 18). SUMMER TAN¬ 
AGER, Logan (Apr. 25). 

FRINGILLIDS 

CARDINAL, Adams (Jan. 1), Ante¬ 
lope (Jan. 1), Box Butte (May 20), 
Cass (Jan. 1), Douglas (Jan. 1), 
Gage (Jan. 1), Harlan (Jan. 1), 
Kearney (Jan. 2), Keya Paha (Jan. 
1), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 
4), Logan (Jan. 7), Nemaha (Jan. 
1), Platte (Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff 
(Mar. 20), Thayer (Jan. 1), Webster 
(Jan. 3). ROSE-BREASTED GROS¬ 
BEAK, Cass (Apr. 27), Douglas 
(Apr. 30), Gage (Apr. 15), Lancaster 
(May 7), Nemaha (May 7), Platte 
(May 14), Scotts Bluff (May 15), 
Thayer (May 1). BLACK-HEADED 
GROSBEAK, Adams (May 7), Ante¬ 
lope (May 11), Dawes (May 19), 
Garfield (May 14), Lincoln (May 
14), Logan (May 13), Scotts Bluff 
(May 17), Webster (May 17-June 2). 
BLUE GROSBEAK, Douglas (May 
19-24), Garfield (May 14), Keya 
Paha (May 16), Lancaster (May 22), 
Lincoln (May 18), Logan (May 18), 
Nemaha (May 17), Scotts Bluff 
(May 18), Thayer (May 26), Webster 
(May 25). INDIGO BUNTING, 
Antelope (June 15), Cass (May 10), 
Douglas (May 7), Harlan (May 18), 
Keya Paha (June 30), Lancaster 
(June 7), Nemaha (May 15), Thayer 
(May 30). LAZULI BUNTING, 
Adams (May 4), Dawes (May 19), 
Scotts Bluff (May 12). PAINTED 
BUNTING, Kearney (Apr. 28). 
DICKCISSEL, Adams (May 30), 
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Antelope (May 30), Cass (Apr. 28), 
Douglas (May 14), Gage (May 3), 
Harlan (May 21), Kearney (May 8), 
Keya Paha (June 30), Lancaster 
(May 7), Lincoln (May 29), Logan 
(June 3), Nemaha (May 6), Platte 
(May 24), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 18), 
Thayer (May 3), Webster (May 16), 
EVENING GROSBEAK, Dawes 
(Feb. 21-May 19), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 
27). PURPLE FINCH, Cass (Mar. 

23) , Douglas (Jan. 6-Mar. 5), Keya 
Paha (Jan. 7), Lancaster (Jan. 1), 
Nemaha (Mar. 30). CASSIN’S 
FINCH, Logan (Mar. 31). HOUSE 
FINCH, Scotts Bluff (Jan. 28). 
COMMON REDPOLL, Adams (Feb. 
8), Cass (Jan. 24), Lancaster (Jan. 
30), Logan (Jan. 8), Platte (Jan. 
10). PINE SISKIN, Adams (Mar. 
15), Dawes (Jan. 10), Gage (Apr. 

12) , Kearney (Mar. 26), Lancaster 
(Jan. 1), Lincoln (Feb. 22), Logan 
(May 20), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 23), 
Webster (Apr. 3). AMERICAN 
GOLDFINCH, Antelope (Jan. 30), 
Box Butte (May 7), Cass (Jan. 23), 
Dawes (Mar. 26), Douglas (Jan. 3), 
Gage (Jan. 1), Harlan (Mar. 20), 
Kearney (Feb. 2), Keya Paha (Jan. 
7), Lancaster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 
7), Logan (Jan. 12), Nemaha (May 
4), Platte (May 18), Scotts Bluff 
(Jan. 24), Thayer (Jan. 24), Webster 
(Jan. 1-June 8). RED CROSSBILL, 
Dawes (Jan. 3), Lancaster (Feb. 

13) , Scotts Bluff (May 14), Webster 
(Mar. 1‘2-Apr. 25). RUFOUS-SIDED 
TOWHEE, Adams (Apr. 24), Ante¬ 
lope (Apr. 14), Box Butte (May 7), 
Cass (Jan. 2), Dawes (May 5), Doug¬ 
las (Jan. 6), Gage (Apr. 22), Harlan 
(May 3), Kearney (Apr. 24), Keya 
Paya (Apr. 27), Lancaster (Jan. 3), 
Lincoln (Apr. 21), Logan (Apr. 27), 
Nemaha (Mar. 19), Platte (May 3), 
Scotts Bluff (Apr. 30), Thayer (Apr. 

24) , Webster (Apr. 28-May 5). 
LARK BUNTING, Adams (May 14), 
Box Butte (May 7), Dawes (May 7), 


Garfield (May 13), Harlan (May 8), 
Kearney (June 3), Keya Paha (June 

7) , Lincoln (May 3), Logan (May 

8) , Scotts Bluff (Apr. 27). SAVAN¬ 
NAH SPARROW, Antelope (Apr. 
27), Garfield (May 1), Kearney 
(Apr. 27), Keya Paha (Apr. 3), 
Lancaster (May 7), Lincoln (Apr. 
23), Logan (Apr. 15), Webster (Mar. 
31-May 15). GRASSHOPPER SPAR¬ 
ROW, Antelope (Apr. 27), Dawes 
(May 22), Garfield (Apr. 28), Keya 
Paha (June 30), Lancaster (May 

14), Lincoln (May 5), Logan (June 
3), Webster (May 9-June 30). 
BAIRD’S SPARROW, Webster (Mar. 
30-May 5). LECONTE’S SPARROW, 
Webster (Apr. 14-28). HENSLOW’S 
SPARROW, Webster (Apr. 6-15). 
VESPER SPARROW, Adams (Apr. 

13) , Antelope (Apr. 27), Box Butte 
(May 7), Dawes (Apr. 24), Garfield 
(Apr. 29), Harlan (Apr. 10), Kear¬ 
ney (May 2), Keya Paha (May 5), 
Lincoln (Apr. 14), Logan (Apr. 15), 
Platte (May 15), Scotts Bluff (May 
1), Webster (Mar. 31-May 5). LARK 
SPARROW, Adams (May 7), Ante¬ 
lope (May 1), Box Butte (May 4), 
Dawes (May 7), Douglas (Apr. 26- 
May 15), Gage (June 12), Harlan 
(Apr. 26), Kearney (May 8), Keya 
Paha (May 4), Lincoln (Apr. 23), 
Logan (May 4), Nemaha (Apr. 28), 
Platte (Apr. 26), Scotts Bluff (Apr. 

14) , Thayer (May 2), Webster (Apr. 
19). SLATE-COLORED JUNCO, 
Adams (Jan. 1), Antelope (Jan. 1), 
Cass (Jan. 1-Apr. 15), Dawes (Jan. 
3), Douglas (Jan. 1-Apr. 20), Gage 
(Jan. 1), Harlan (Jan. 27), Kearney 
(Jan. 1), Keya Paha (Mar. 21), 
Lancaster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 1- 
June 14), Logan (Mar. 7), Nemaha 
(Jan. 1), Platte (Jan. 10), Scotts 
Bluff (Jan. 1), Thayer (Jan. 1), 
Webster (Jan. 3-Apr. 17). OREGON 
JUNCO, Adams (Jan. 1), Dawes 
(Feb. 27), Douglas (Jan. 2-Feb. 2), 
Kearney (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 4- 
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Apr. 21), Logan (Jan. 6), Nemaha 
(Jan. 1), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 6), 
Thayer (Jan. 15), Webster (Jan. 2- 
Apr. 5). TREE SPARROW, Adams 
(Jan. 11), Antelope (Mar. 29), Box 
Butte (Jan. 3), Cass (Jan. 22-Apr. 

5) , Dawes (Feb. 27), Douglas (Jan. 
6-Apr. 30), Gage (Jan. 1), Harlan 
(Jan. 2), Kearney (Jan. 2), Lan¬ 
caster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Jan. 1), 
Logan (Jan. 5), Nemaha (Jan. 1), 
Platte (Mar. 27), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 
22), Thayer (Jan. 2), Webster (Jan. 
1-Apr. 18). CHIPPING SPARROW, 
Adams (May 4), Box Butte (May 

14) , Cass (Apr. 23), Dawes (Apr. 
22), Douglas (Apr. 16), Kearney 
(Apr. 30), Keya Paha (May 4), Lan¬ 
caster (May 3), Lincoln (Apr. 23), 
Logan (May 1), Nemaha (Apr. 21), 
Platte (May 18), Scotts Bluff (May 
1), Thayer (Mar. 2), Webster (Apr. 
26-May 25). CLAY-C O L 0 R E D 
SPARROW, Adams (May 4), Ante¬ 
lope (Apr. 23), Box Butte (May 8), 
Dawes (May 5-22), Douglas (May 8- 
17), Gage (Apr. 12), Garfield (May 

6) , Harlan (Apr. 25), Kearney (Apr. 

15) , Keya Paha (May 5), Lancaster 
(May 4), Lincoln (May 4), Logan 
(May 2), Nemaha (Apr. 20), Platte 
(May 18), Scotts Bluff (May 3), 
Webster (May 1-25). BREWER’S 
SPARROW, Lincoln (May 15). 
FIELD SPARROW, Adams (May 4), 
Antelope (Apr. 14), Cass (Apr. 23), 
Douglas (Apr. 9-May 29), Gage 
(Apr. 1), Garfield (Apr. 28), Kear¬ 
ney (Apr. 29), Keya Paha (Apr. 3), 
Lincoln (Apr. 22), Logan (Apr. 17), 
Nemaha (Apr. 4), Platte (May 3), 
Thayer (May 30), Webster (Apr. 
26-May 15). HARRIS’ SPARROW, 
Adams (Jan. 1), Cass (Jan. 27-Apr. 
6), Douglas (Jan. 3-May 8), Gage 
(Jan. 1), Kearney (Jan. 2), Lan¬ 
caster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (May 15), 
Logan (May 11), Nemaha (Jan. 1), 


Platte (May 8), Thayer (Jan. 1), 
Webster (Jan. 1-May 19). WHITE- 
CROWNED SPARROW, Adams 
(Feb. 19), Antelope (Feb. 3), Box 
Butte (May 6), Cass (Feb. 24-Mar. 
24). Dawes (Apr. 24-May 7), Douglas 
(Apr. 2-May 7), Gage (Feb. 10), 
Harlan (Apr. 25), Kearney (Mar. 

27) , Lancaster (May 7), Lincoln 
(Jan. 7), Logan (Mar. 29), Nemaha 
(Feb. 12), Platte (May 8), Scotts 
Bluff (Jan. 1), Thayer (May 1), 
Webster (Apr. 23-May 16). WHITE- 
THROATED SPARROW, Antelope 
(Apr. 25), Cass (Feb. 24-May 8), 
Douglas (Jan. 28-May 7), Kearney 
(Apr. 29), Lancaster (May 8), Logan 
(Apr. 27), Platte (May 18). FOX 
SPARROW, Douglas (Mar. 28-Apr. 

16), Logan (Apr. 3), Nemaha (Apr. 
5). LINCOLN SPARROW, Adams 
(Apr. 30), Antelope (May 9), Doug¬ 
las (Apr. 23-May 19), Kearney (Apr. 

28) , Lancaster (May 7), Logan (Apr. 
27), Nemaha (Apr. 15), Scotts Bluff 
(May 6), Webster (Apr. 25-May 15). 
SWAMP SPARROW, Logan (May 

21) . SONG SPARROW, Adams (Apr. 
24), Antelope (Apr. 3), Cass (Jan. 

22) , Dawes (Mar. 5-May 7), Douglas 

(Jan. 3-Apr. 30), Gage (Jan. 1), 
Harlan (Mar. 9), Kearney (Mar. 
27), Keya Paha (Mar. 26), Lan¬ 
caster (Jan. 1), Lincoln (Apr. 8), 
Logan (Mar. 31), Nemaha (Jan. 1), 
Platte (Apr. 9), Scotts Bluff (Jan. 
24), Thayer (Mar. 30), Webster 
(Mar. 25-Apr. 15). McCOWN’S 

LONGSPUR, Dawes (Mar. 5-Mar. 
12). LAPLAND LONGSPUR, Box 
Butte (Jan. 3), Harlan (Mar. 3), 
Kearney (Mar. 1), Lincoln (Feb. 27), 
Logan (Jan. 3), Webster (Jan. 5- 
Apr. 5). CHESTNUT-COLLARED 
LONGSPUR, Dawes (Apr. 14-May 
22), Lincoln (May 3). SNOW BUNT¬ 
ING, Logan (Feb. 11). 
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Second Report Of Fall Records 


For the second time an attempt is 
made to make some record of birds 
in Nebraska in the fall months. Such 
a record should indicate the time 
summer residents leave and winter 
residents arrive as well as those 
which travel through Nebraska in 
the fall. These first records are 
rather meager, and in many cases 
quite inconclusive, but it is a begin¬ 
ning toward collecting some much 
needed information on fall movement 
of birds in Nebraska. 

Reporters were asked to keep a 
record from July 1 to December 31, 
1959. If a bird i a summer recident, 
however, the last date only is given. 
If two dates are given, the bird either 
was passing through, or evidently 
was not common in that area, or an 
arrival and December date are given. 
If the date is marked with an aster¬ 
isk (*), the bird was seen only once. 

Counties, cities, and names of those 
who participated with the first named 
being the “reporter” and their com¬ 
ments are as follows: 

1. Box Butte, Alliance—John and 
Ann Mathisen. The Mathisens also 
take some of the observations from 
Sheridan County. 

2. Dawes, Chadron—Doris Gates. 

3. Douglas, Omaha—R. G. Cortei- 
you and Carl A. Swanson. Parts of 
Sarpy County are also included. 
Carter Lake, Fontenelle Forest, Lake 
Manawa, and Forest Lawn Cemetery 
are the primary areas for observa¬ 
tion. 

4. Lancaster, Lincoln—Mr. and 
Mrs. H. V. Whitmus. “The Snowy 
Owl was on the campus for several 
weeks—-perched on the Geography 
building.” 

5. Lincoln, Hershey—Mrs. Morris 
A. Cox. ‘The main flock of the Mourn¬ 
ing Doves was about Sept. 29, and 
for the Red-Headed Woodpecker it 


was Sept. 3. Large flocks of the 
Eastern and Western Kingbirds came 
on Aug. 25.” 

6. Platte, Columbus—Mrs. J. R. 
Armstrong. 

7. Webstar, Bladen—Harold Turn¬ 
er. “For the Flicker, you will note 
(by the report) that I did not see 
one between Nov. 10 and Dec. 3. The 
Mockingbird was not seen between 
Sept. 3 and Nov. 12. 

COMMON LOONS, Douglas (Oct. 
31*). 

GREBES 

HORNED GREBE, Douglas (Nov. 
9*). PIED-BILLED GREBE, Box 
Butte (Aug. 9*), Douglas (Sept. 10- 
Nov. 15), Lancaster (Oct. 4), Platte 
(Oct. 25) 

PELICANS 

WHITE PELICAN, Lancaster (Oct. 
19). DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMO¬ 
RANT, Box Butte (Oct. 4), Douglas 
(Oct. 12*). 

HERONS 

GREAT BLUE HERON, Box Butte 
(Sept. 20), Douglas (Oct. 16), Lin¬ 
coln (Oct. 16), Webster (Sept. 5). 
GREEN HERON, Douglas (July 6- 
11), Lancaster (Sept. 19). BLACK- 
CROWNED NIGHT HERON, Box 
Butte (Oct. 3), Douglas (Oct. 4), 
Lancaster (Sept. 7), Lincoln (Aug. 
1), Platte (Oct. 21*), Webster (Sept. 
5-28). YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT 
HERON, Lancaster (Sept. 20*). 
AMERICAN BITTERN, Box Butte 
(Oct 28). LEAST BITTERN, Doug¬ 
las (Aug. 17*). 

SWANS, GEESE AND DUCKS 
WHISTLING SWAN, Douglas (Nov. 
5*). CANADA GOOSE, Box Butte 
(Oct. 11*), Douglas (Oct. 12*), Lin¬ 
coln (Nov. 19*), Platte (Oct. 25- 
Dec. 23). WHITE-FRONTED 
GOOSE, Platte (Oct 25-Nov. 9), 
Webster (Oct. 12-20). SNOW 
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GOOSE, Douglas (Oct. 5-Nov. 3), 
Platte (Oct. 25*). BLUE GOOSE, 
Douglas (Oct. 18-Nov. 3), Platte 
(Oct. 21-25). MALLARD, Douglas 
(Oct. 19-Dec. 16), Lancater (Nov. 
21), Lincoln (Dec. 30), Platte (Dec. 
23). PINTAIL, Box Butte (Oct. 11), 
Douglas (Oct. 19*), Lancaster (Oct. 
4), Platte (Oct. 21-25). GREEN¬ 
WINGED TEAL, Box Butte (Oct. 
11), Douglas (Oct. 11*), Lancaster 
(Nov. 21), Lincoln (Nov. 14*), Web¬ 
ster (Oct. 24*). BLUE-WINGED 
TEAL, Box Butte (Sept. 7), Douglas 
(Sept. 10-Oct. 4), Lancaster (Oct. 4), 
Lincoln (Nov. 14), Webster (Sept. 
5*). GADWALL, Box Butte (Oct. 4), 
Douglas (Oct. 4-19), Lancaster (Aug. 
30), Platte (Oct. 25*). AMERICAN 
WIDGEON, Box Butte (Oct. 10), 
Douglas (Oct. 11-12), Lancaster (Oct. 
3). SHOVELLER, Box Butte (Oct. 
10), Douglas (Sept. 22-Oct. 12). 

WOOD DUCK, Douglas (Sept. 22*). 
REDHEAD, Box Butte (Oct. 28), 
Douglas (Oct. 26*), Lancaster (Oct. 
3). RING-NECKED DUCK, Douglas 
(Oct. 11*). CANVASBACK, Box 
Butte (Oct. 28), Douglas (Nov. 9*). 
LESSER SCAUP, Box Butte (Oct. 
28), Douglas (Oct. 31-Nov. 9), Lan¬ 
caster (Oct. 4). COMMON GOLD¬ 
ENEYE, Douglas (Nov. 8-22). BUF- 
FLEHEAD, Box Butte (Oct. 28). 
RUDDY DUCK, Box Butte (Oct. 28), 
Douglas (Nov. 8*), Platte (Oct. 21- 
25). COMMON MERGANSER, Doug¬ 
las (Dec. 3*). 

. HAWKS 

TURKEY VULTURE, Dawes (Oct. 
2), Douglas (Aug. 16*), Lincoln 
(Nov. 23*). SHARP-SHINNED 
HAWK, Lincoln (Sept. 24*), Web¬ 
ster (Sept. 5-25). COOPER’S HAWK, 
Box Butte (Aug. 8*), Dawes (Sept. 
20-Nov. 22), Douglas (Nov. 30), Lan¬ 
caster (Oct. 3), Webster (Aug. 22- 
Oct. 23). RED-TAILED HAWK, Box 
Butte (Oct. 28), Douglas (Dec. 30), 
Lancaster (Nov. 14), Lincoln (Aug. 


18-Oct. 10). RED-SHOULDERED 

HAWK, Douglas (Dec. 16). BROAD¬ 
WINGED HAWK, Douglas (Aug. 2). 
SWAIN SON’S HAWK, Douglas 
(July 26*), Lancaster (Oct. 4), Lin¬ 
coln (Sept. 13), Webster (Sept. 15). 
ROUGH-LEGGED HAWK, Box 
Butte (Dec.), Dawes (Dec. 13), Doug¬ 
las (Oct. 4-Dec. 21), Lancaster (Sept. 
19), Lincoln (Oct. 25-Dec. 12), Web¬ 
ster (Dec. 8*). FERRUGINOUS 
HAWK, Lincoln (Oct. 25-28), Web¬ 
ster (July 25*). GOLDEN EAGLE, 
Dawes (Dec. 13), Webster (Oct. 25- 
Nov. 5). BALD EAGLE, Douglas 
(Nov. 25*). MARSH HAWK, Box 
Butte (Dec.), Dawes, (Nov. 1), 
Douglas (Sept. 29-Dec. 16), Lan¬ 
caster (Nov. 14), Lincoln (Dec. 24), 
Webster (Dec. 25). OSPREY, Doug¬ 
las (Sept. 19-Oct. 19). PRAIRIE 
FALCON, Box Butte (Aug. 30*), 
Webster (Dec. 2*). PIGEON HAWK, 
Webster (Sept. 23-27). SPARROW 
HAWK, Dawes (Oct. 5), Douglas 
(Dec. 21), Lancaster (Nov. 22), Lin¬ 
coln (Dec. 23), Webster (Dec. 25). 

GALLINACEOUS BIRDS 
BOBWHITE, Douglas (Dec. 31), 
Lincoln (Dec. 26), Webster (Dec. 31). 
PHEASANT, Box Butte (Dec.), 
Douglas (Dec. 21), Lincoln (Dec. 23), 
Webster (Dec. 31). 

CRANES and RAILS 
SANDHILL CRANE, Box Butte 
(Oct 11*), Dew (Oct. 4-16), Lincoln 
(Sept. 27-Oct. 22), Webster (Oct. 8- 
Nov. 3). COMMON GALLINULE, 
Douglas (July, 26-Sept. 29). AMER¬ 
ICAN COOT, Box Butte (Oct. 28), 
Douglas (Nov. 15), Lancaster (Oct. 
4). 

SHORE BIRDS 

SEMIPALMATED PLOVER, Lan¬ 
caster (Oct. 4). KILLDEER, Box 
Butte (Oct. 4), Dawes (Sept. 16), 
Douglas (Oct. 18), Lancaster (Oct. 
4), Lincoln (Oct. 14), Webster (Oct. 
15). AMERICAN GOLDEN PLOV¬ 
ER, Douglas (Sept. 13*). COMMON 
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SNIPE, Box Butte (Oct. 28), Lan¬ 
caster (Oct. 4), Lincoln (Oct. 18*). 
UPLAND PLOVER, Lancaster (Oct. 
4), Lincoln (Aug. 14), Webster 
(Sept. 18). SPOTTED SANDPIPER, 
Dawes (Aug. 28), Douglas (Sept. 22- 
Oct. 12), Lancaster (Sept. 13), Web¬ 
ster (Sept. 5*), SOLITARY SAND¬ 
PIPER, Box Butte, (Aug. 30), Lan¬ 
caster (Oct. 3), Webster (July 25- 
Aug. 25). WILLET, Lancaster (Aug. 
30), Platte (Oct. 25-Nov. 8). 

GREATER YELLOWLEGS, Lan¬ 
caster (Sept. 19), Platte (Oct. 21*), 
Webster (Aug. 13-Oct. 5). LESSER 
YELLOWLEGS, Lancaster (Oct. 4). 
PECTORAL SANDPIPER, Lan¬ 
caster (Oct. 4), WHITE-RUMPED 
SANDPIPER, Lancaster (Oct. 4). 
BAIRD’S SANDPIPER, Lancaster 
(Oct. 4), Webster (Sept. 2-5). LEAST 
SANDPIPER, Lancaster (Sept. 13), 
Platte (Oct. 21*). DOWITCHER, 
Lancaster (Oct. 4), Lincoln (Oct. 
10*), Platte (Oct. 21*). STILT 
SANDPIPER, Lancaster (Oct. 4). 
SEMIPALMATED, Lancaster (Oct. 
4). MARBLED GOD WIT, Platte (Oct. 
21*). SANDERLING, Lancaster (Oct. 
4), Lincoln (Sept. 13*). AVOCET, Box 
Butte (Oct. 4). WILSON’S PH ALA- 
ROPE, Lancaster (Aug 30). HER¬ 
RING GULL, Lincoln (Sept. 13*). 
RINGBILLED GULL, Douglas (Oct. 
11-26), Lancaster (Oct. 4), Lincoln 
BILLED GULL, Douglas (Oct. 11- 
26), Lancaster (Oct. 4), Lincoln 
(Sept. 13-Nov. 23), Platte (Oet. 25- 
Nov. 8). FRANKLIN’S GULL, Lin¬ 
coln (July 1-Sept. 26), Webster 
(Aug. 25-Oct. 23). FORSTER’S 

TERN, Lancaster (Oct. 4). COM¬ 
MON TERN, Lancaster (Aug. 30), 
Lincoln (Aug. 19*). LEAST TERN, 
Lincoln (Sept. 8-13). CASPIAN 
TERN, Lancaster (July 19), Lincoln 
(Sept. 8-13). BLACK TERN, Box 
Butte (Sept. 7), Lancaster (Sept. 
19), Lincoln (July 4*), Webster 
(Aug. 21). 


DOVES 

MOURNING DOVE, Box Butte (Oct. 
4), Dawes (Oct. 24), Douglas (Nov. 
15), Lancaster (Nov. 21), Lincoln 
(Nov. 2), Platte (Oct. 11), Webster 
(Oct. 28). 

CUCKOOS 

YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO, Doug¬ 
las (Oct. 4), Lancaster (Oct. 3), 
Lincoln (Aug. 27), Webster (Sept. 
23). BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO, 
Lancaster (Sept. 7). 

OWLS 

SCREECH OWL, Dawes (Dec. 10), 
Douglas (Aug. 17-Sept. 24), Lan¬ 
caster (Sept. 13), Lincoln (Aug. 20- 
Dec. 27), Webster (Sept. 5-Nov. 15). 
GREAT HORNED OWL, Dawes 
(Dec. 7), Douglas (Nov. 9-18), Lan¬ 
caster (Oct. 4), Lincoln (Aug. 21- 
Dec. 29), Webster (Dec. 31). 
SNOWY OWL, Lancaster (Dec. 18). 
BURROWING OWL, Lincoln (Aug. 
12). BARRED OWL, Douglas (July 
4-11). LONG-EARED OWL, Douglas 
(Nov. 15-30), Webster (Sept. 15*). 
SHORT-EARED OWL, Webster 
(July 25*). 

GOATSUCKERS 

POOR-WILL, Dawes (Aug. 22). 
COMMON NIGHTHAWK, Dawes 
(Aug. 21), Douglas (Sept. 22), Lan¬ 
caster (Sept. 13), Lincoln (Sept. 22), 
Webster (Sept. 16). 

SWIFTS and HUMMINGBIRDS 
CHIMNEY SWIFT, Douglas (Oct. 
9), Lancaster (Oct. 4), Lincoln 
(Sept. 1), Webster (Aug. 31). 
RUBY-THROATED HUMMING¬ 
BIRD, Douglas (Aug. 9-Sept. 15), 
Lancaster (Sept. 30), Lincoln (Aug. 
18*). BROAD-TAILED HUMMING¬ 
BIRD, Lincoln (Aug. 11-14). RU¬ 
FOUS HUMMINGBIRD, Dawes 
(Aug. 18*). 

KINGFISHERS 

BELTED KINGFISHER, Douglas 
(Dec. 16), Lancaster (Dec. 20), Lin¬ 
coln (Dec. 8). 
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WOODPECKERS 

FLICKER, Dawes (Dec. 16), Doug¬ 
las (Dec. 30), Lancaster (Nov. 14), 
Lincoln (Nov. 28), Webster (Dec. 
30). RED-BELLIED WOODPECK¬ 
ER, Douglas (Dec. 30), Lancaster 
(Dec. 19), Webster (Oct. 10-Dec. 3). 
RED-HEADED WOODPECKER, 
Box Butte (Sept. 7*), Dawes (Aug. 
28), Douglas (Dec. 30), Lancaster 
(Sept. 19), Lincoln (Oct. 8), Web¬ 
ster (Sept. 25). YELLOW-BELLIED 
SAPSUCKER, Douglas (Oct. 11*). 
HAIRY WOODPECKER, Douglas 
(Dec. 16), Lancaster (Nov. 14), Lin¬ 
coln (Dec. 31), Webster (Dec. 31). 
DOWNY WOODPECKER, Douglas 
(Dec. 31), Lancaster (Dec. 19), Lin¬ 
coln (Dec. 31), Webster (Dec. 31). 

TYRANT FLYCATCHERS 
EASTERN KINGBIRD, Box Butte 
(Sept. 8), Dawes (Sept. 8), Douglas 
(Sept. 10), Lancaster (Sept. 7), 
Lincoln (Sept. 13), Webster (Sept. 
20). WESTERN KINGBIRD, Box 
Butte (Sept. 7), Dawes (Sept. 20), 
Douglas (July 26), Lancaster (Sept. 
13), Lincoln (Sept. 13), Webster 
(Sept. 13). SCISSOR-TAILED FLY¬ 
CATCHER, Webster (Sept. 14*). 
GREAT CRESTED FLYCATCHER, 
Douglas (Aug. 9), Lincoln (Aug. 
18), Webster (Sept. 5). ACADIAN 
FLYCATCHER, Douglas (Aug. 9). 
TRAILL’S FLYCATCHER, Douglas 
(Aug. 16). EASTERN PHOEBE, 
Douglas (Oct. 3), Lancaster (Oct. 4), 
Webter (Sept. 20), SAY’S PHOEBE, 
Dawes (Sept. 18), Webster (Oct. 3). 
EASTERN WOOD PEWEE, Douglas 
(Sept. 15), Lancaster (July 19). 
WESTERN WOOD PEWEE, Dawes 
(Aug. 21). 

LARKS 

HORNED LARK, Box Butte (Dec.), 
Dawes (Dec. 6), Douglas (Sept. 13- 
No v. 8), Lancaster (Nov. 22), Lin¬ 
coln (Dec. 30), Webster (Dec. 31). 


SWALLOWS 

TREE SWALLOW, Douglas (Oct. 
3), Lancaster (Oct. 4), Platte (Sept. 
27). BANK SWALLOW, Douglas 
(July 12*). ROUGH-WINGED 
SWALLOW, Douglas (July 12*), 
Lancaster (Sept. 19). BARN SWAL¬ 
LOW, Dawes (Sept. 3), Douglas 
(Oct. 12), Lancaster (Oct. 4), Lin¬ 
coln (Sept. 27), Platte (Sept. 27), 
Webster (Oct. 10). CLIFF SWAL¬ 
LOW, Douglas (July 5*), Lancaster 
(Sept. 7), Lincoln (Aug. 20). 
PURPLE MARTIN, Douglas (Sept. 
15), Lancaster (Sept. 7). 

CORVIDS 

BLUE JAY, Box Butte (Oct. 4), 
Dawes (Sept. 30), Douglas (Dec. 31), 
Lincoln (Dec. 29), Webster (Nov. 7). 
BLACK-BILLED MAGIE, Dawes 
(Dec. 14), Lincoln (Dec. 11), Web¬ 
ster (Dec. 31). COMMON CROW, 
Dawes (Dec. 7), Douglas (Dec. 31), 
Lincoln (Dec. 13), Webster (Dec. 23). 
PINON JAY, Dawes (Dec. 10). 
CHICKADEES to NUTHATCHES 
BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE, 
Dawes (Dec. 18), Douglas (Dec. 31), 
Lincoln (Dec. 31), Webster (Dec. 
31). TUFTED TITMOUSE, Douglas 
(Dec. 30). WHITE-BREASTED 
NUTHATCH, Dawes (Dec. 6), 
Douglas (Dec. 30). RED-BREAST¬ 
ED NUTHATCH, Douglas (Oct. 
25*), Lancaster (Dec. 19). PIGMY 
NUTHATCH, Dawes (Nov. 20). 

CREEPERS and WRENS 
BROWN CREEPER, Dawes (Dec. 
7), Douglas (Oct. 11-Dec. 13), Lan¬ 
caster (Dec. 19). HOUSE WREN, 
Dawes (Sept. 26), Douglas (Oct. 4), 
Lancaster (Sept. 13), Lincoln (Sept. 
21), Webster (Oct. 1). WINTER 
WREN, Douglas (Oct. 24-Dec. 13). 
CAROLINA WREN, Douglas (Dec. 
30). SHORT-BILLED MARSH 
WREN, Lancaster (Oct. 3). ROCK 
WREN, Dawes (Oct. 4), Webster 
(Oct. 4-8). 
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MOCKINGBIRDS 

MOCKINGBIRD, Lancaster (Sept. 
7), Lincoln (Julyl-Aug. 4), Webster 
(Nov. 12). CATBIRD, Dawes (Sept. 
13), Douglas (Nov. 2), Lancaster 
(Sept. 19), Lincoln (Sept. 12*), 
Platte (Oct. 6), Webster (Sept. 28). 
BROWN THRASHER, Dawes (Sept. 
11), Douglas (Sept. 22), Lancaster 
(Dec. 6), Lincoln (Sept. 19), Platte 
(Oct. 20), Webster (Oct. 5). 
THRUSHES 

ROBIN, Dawes (Dec. 7), Douglas 
(Dec. 30), Lancaster (Dec. 6), Lin¬ 
coln (Nov. 19), Webster (Dec. 25). 
WOOD THRUSH, Douglas (Sept. 6). 
SWAINSON’S THRUSH, Box Butte 
(Sept. 7*), Douglas (Sept. 22*), 
Lancaster (Sept. 13), Platte (Sept. 
9*). EASTERN BLUEBIRD, Doug¬ 
las (Dec. 9), Lancaster (Oct. 25), 
Lincoln (Sept. 19-Nov. 5), Webster 
(Nov. 3). WESTERN BLUEBIRD, 
Dawes (Oct. 5*). MOUNTAIN 
BLUEBIRD, Dawes (Oct. 17). 
TOWNSEND’S SOLITAIRE, Box 
Butte (Sept. 20*), Dawes (Oct. 4- 
Nov. 3), Lancaster (Nov. 21-22). 

GNATCATCHERS to PIPITS 
BLUE-GRAY GNATATCHER, 
Douglas (July 26*). GOLDEN- 
CROWNED KINGLET, Douglas 
(Oct. 18-Dec. 8), Lancaster (Dec. 
13), Webster (Oct. 15-Dec. 3). 

RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET, 
Douglas (Sept. 22-Oct. 25), Lancaster 
(Dec. 13), Lincoln (Sept. 14-Nov. 4), 
Webster (Oct. 21*). WATER PIPIT, 
Lincoln (Oct. 17-21). SPRAGUE’S 
PIPIT, Webster (Sept. 21-Oct. 15). 

WAXINGS and SHRIKES 
CEDAR WAXWING, Box Butte 
(Sept. 7*), Douglas (Nov. 8-Dec. 21), 
Lancaster (Dec. 6). NORTHERN 
SHRIKE, Douglas (Oct. 19-Nov. 24), 
Lincoln (Oct. 27-Dec. 7), Webster 
(Nov. 12*). LOGGERHEAD 
SHRIKE, Lancaster (Dec. 6), Lin¬ 
coln (Sept. 13), Webster (Sept. 8). 


VIREOS 

WHITE-EYED VIREO, Douglas 
(July 11-Sept. 6). BELL’S VIREO, 
Douglas (Aug. 17), Lancaster (Aug. 
30), Lincoln (July 25), Webster 
(Sept. 10). YELLOW-THROATED 
VIREO, Douglas (July4-Sept. 15). 
SOLITARY VIREO, Douglas (Sept. 
22*), Lancaster (Oct. 3). RED¬ 
EYED VIREO, Dawes (Aug. 21), 
Douglas (Aug. 16). WARBLING 
VIREO, Dawes (Aug. 21), Douglas 
(Sept. 15), Lancaster (Sept. 13), 
Lincoln (Aug. 21). 

WOOD WARBLERS 
ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER, 
Douglas (Oct. 4-24), Webster (Aug. 
28-Ocfc. 12). NASHVILLE WAR¬ 
BLER, Platte (Oct. 20*). YELLOW 
WARBLER, Douglas (Aug. 17), Lin¬ 
coln (Aug. 22*). MYRTLE WAR¬ 
BLER, Douglas (Oct. 3-Nov. 18), 
Lincoln (Sept. 19*), Platte (Oct. 
20*), Webster (Oct. 5-15). AUDU¬ 
BON’S WARBLER, Box Butte (Oct. 
4*). CERULEAN WARBLER, Doug¬ 
las (July 19-Aug. 16). BLACK¬ 

BURNIAN WARBLER, Lincoln 
(Sept. 15*). OVENBIRD, Douglas 
(Sept. 6). KENTUCKY WARBLER, 
Douglas (July 4-19). MOURNING 
WARBLER, Douglas (Sept. 13-29). 
YELLOWTHROAT, Douglas (Aug. 
16), Lancaster (Sept. 13), Lincoln 
(Sept. 15). YELLOW-BREASTED 
CHAT, Douglas (Aug. 9), Webster 
(Sept. 5-25). WILSON’S WAR¬ 
BLER, Box Butte (Sept. 7-20), Doug¬ 
las (Sept. 13-29), Webster (Sept. 5- 
25). AMERICAN REDSTART, 
Dawes (Aug. 21), Douglas (Sept. 
19). 

WEAVER FINCHES 
HOUSE SPARROWS—at all station 
in December. 

BLACKBIRDS 

BOBOLINK, Lincoln (Aug. 20). 
MEADOWLARK, Douglas (Dec. 3). 
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WESTERN MEADOWLARK, Box 
Butte (Dec.), Dawes (Oct. 25), Lin¬ 
coln (Dec. 30), Webster (Dec. 31). 
YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD, 
Box Butte (Oct. 3), Douglas (Sept. 
27), Lancaster (Sept. 7), Lincoln 
(July 4), Webster (Sept. 15). RED¬ 
WINGED BLACKBIRD, Dawes 
(Oct. 17), Douglas (Dec. 16), Lan¬ 
caster (Nov. 22), Lincoln (Dec. 31), 
Platte (Nov. 2), Webster (Dec. 29). 
ORCHARD ORIOLE, Douglas (Aug. 
9), Lincoln (Aug. 14), Webster 
(Sept. 23). BALTIMORE ORIOLE, 
Douglas (Sept. 10), Lancaster (Sept. 
16), Lincoln (Sept. 5), Platte (Sept. 
7), Webster (Sept. 10). BULLOCK’S 
ORIOLE, Dawes (July 29). RUSTY 
BLACKBIRD, Douglas (Oct. 25-Nov. 
2), Lancaster (Oct. 3), Webster 
(Nov. 1-10). BREWER’S BLACK¬ 
BIRD, Douglas (Sept. 6-Nov. 2), 
Lancaster (Oct. 3), Lincoln (Sept. 
15-Oct. 15). COMMON GRACKLE, 
Douglas (Nov. 2), Lancaster (Dec. 
6), Lincoln (Oct. 27), Platte (Nov. 
9), Webster (Nov. 5). BROWN¬ 
HEADED COWBIRD, Douglas (Oct. 
19), Lancaster (Oct. 4), Lincoln 
(Nov. 3), Platte (Oct. 25), Webster 
(Aug. 5). 

TANAGERS 

SCARLET TANAGER, Douglas 
(Aug. 16), Lincoln (Sept. 15-16). 

FRINGILLIDS 

CARDINAL, Box Butte (Sept. 7*), 
Douglas (Dec. 31), Lincoln (Dec. 30), 
Webster (Dec. 23). ROSE-BREAST¬ 
ED GROSBEAK, Douglas (Sept. 22), 
Lancaster (Sept. 13). BLACK¬ 
HEADED GROSBEAK, Dawes 
(Aug. 21), Lincoln (Aug. 7*). BLUE 
GROSBEAK, Lincoln (Aug. 3*), 
Webster (Sept. 8). INDIGO BUNT¬ 
ING, Douglas (Sept. 29). DICKCIS- 
SEL, Douglas (July 26), Lancaster 
(Sept. 7), Lincoln (Aug. 6), Webster 
(Sept. 25). PURPLE FINCH, Doug¬ 
las (Oct. 24-Dec. 16), Lancaster 


(Dec. 13). PINE SISKIN, Lancaster 
(Nov. 15), Webster (Aug. 25-Dec. 
21). AMERICAN GOLDFINCH, 
Douglas (Dec. 30), Lancaster (Dec. 
13), Lincoln (Dec. 29), Webster 
(Dec. 31). RED CROSSBILL, Dawes 
(Dec. 14), Douglas (Oct. 3*), Lan¬ 
caster (Nov. 15). RUFOUS-SIDED 
TOWHEE, Dawes (Sept. 30), Doug¬ 
las (Dec. 9), Lincoln (Oct. 22), 
Webster (Sept. 22-Oct. 20). LARK 
BUNTING, Box Butte (Sept. 7), 
Lincoln (July 4*). SAVANNAH 
SPARROW, Webster (Aug. 25-Oct. 
25). GRASSHOPPER SPARROW, 
Webster (Oct. 5). BAIRD’S SPAR¬ 
ROW, Webster (Oct. 8-25), LEC¬ 
ONTE’S SPARROW, Webster (Sept. 
15-Oct. 23). HENSLOW’S SPAR¬ 
ROW, Webster (Sept. 14-25). VESP¬ 
ER SPARROW, Box Butte (Oct. 4), 
Webster (Sept. 25-Oct. 22). LARK 
SPARROW, Box Butte (Sept. 15), 
Dawes (Sept. 11), Douglas (July 
5*), Lincoln (Aug. 18), Webster 
(Oct. 22). SLATE-C O L O R E D 
JUNCO, Dawes (Dec. 18), Douglas 
(Oct. 11-Dec. 31), Lancaster (Oct. 
25-Dec. 13), Lincoln (Oct. 27-Dec. 
30), Webster (Oct. 9-Nov. 10). 
OREGON JUNCO, Lincoln (Nov. 19- 
Dec. 30), Webster (Oct. 24-Nov. 15). 
TREE SPARROW, Dawes (Oct. 17- 
Dec. 7), Douglas (Oct. 18-Dec. 31), 
Lancaster (Nov. 21-Dec. 13), Lincoln 
(Oct. 2-Dec. 29), Webster (Oct. 8- 
Dec. 31). CHIPPING SPARROW, 
Box Butte (Sept. 7*), Dawes (Sept. 
8), Douglas (Oct. 24), Platte (Oct. 
20), Webster (Aug. 5-Oct. 15). 
CLAY-COLORED SPARROW, Box 
Butte (Aug. 30*), Douglas (Sept. 
27-Oct. 3), Webster (Sept. 5-25). 
FIELD SPARROW, Douglas (Oct. 
25), Lincoln (Aug. 15), Webster 
(Oct. 5-15). HARRIS’ SPARROW, 
Douglas (Oct. 18-Dec. 16), Lancaster 
(Oct. 4-Dec. 13), Platte (Oct. 18-25), 
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Webster (Sept. 29-Dec. 31). WHITE- 
CROWNSD SPARROW, Dawes 
(Oct. 5), Douglas (Oct, 17-Dec. 16), 
Lancaster (Dec. 20), Webster (Sept. 
28-No v. 5). WHITE-THROATED 
SPARROW, Douglas (Oct. 12-Dec. 
16), Lancaster (Nov. 14), Platte 
(Oct. 21*). FOX SPARROW, Doug¬ 
las (Nov. 11-Dec. 16). LINCOLN’S 
SPARROW, Douglas (Oct. 12-18), 
Lancaster (Oct. 4), Webster (Sept. 
15-Oct. 21). SONG SPARROW, 

Douglas (Oct. 17-Dec. 31), Lancaster 
(Sept. 19-Nov. 21), Lincoln (Aug. 
22*), Webster (Sept. 14-Nov. 8). 
LAPLAND LONGSPUR, Webster 
(Oct. 23-Dec. 31). 


Last dates not included above are 
as follows: “My last date for a pair 
of Baltimore Orioles is Sept. 8 but 
usually they are gone before the last 
week of August. The Orchard Orioles 
were gone much earlier. Last date 
of the Barn Swallows was Sept. 21. 
Sept. 18 I saw three Brown Thrash¬ 
ers and a Yellowthroat for the last 
time, and I saw one House Wren on 
Sept. 15.”—Mrs. E, C. Logan, Keya 
Paha County. 

“Martins, Aug. 22; Hummingbirds, 
Sept. 13; and Chimney Swifts, Oct. 
11.”—Mrs. Floyd Patton, Gage 
County. 


Excerpts From Letters 


“Jan. 28, (1960) the Cedar Wax- 
wings came to the crab apple tree— 
15 of them. They usually do about 
now. Knowing their need for water, 
I put out a pie pan of it near the 
tree. It was a bitter cold day, but a 
weak sun reflecting on the pavement 
had thawed several spots where 
traffic had worn it down. Disregard¬ 
ing the pan of water, the waxwings 
congregated in one of these spots on 
the pavement and drank and bathed 
vigorously even though the water 
was very shallow. They paid no at¬ 
tention to several Starlings and 
sparrows that were bathing, too; and 


finally, by their very numbers, drove 
them out to other watering spots. 
I also saw one “eating“ snow. After 
they had exhausted apples and water, 
they flew off in that characteristic 
cluster. I often think of them in their 
movements as rather cyme-like—eat¬ 
ing, drinking, bathing, flying they 
keep that formation as if they grew 
from a single stem.” — Mrs. Paid 
Heineman, Plattsmoutk 

“Night Herons, Green Herons, Bit¬ 
terns and Great Blue Herons all fish 
and hunt at night.” 

—Lawrence Dokulil , Omaha 
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Loup, 22, 28 
Madison, 22 
Nemaha, 13, 30, 52, 59 
Platte, 59, 74 
Phelps, 58 
Rock, 22 
Scotts Bluff, 59 
Sheridan, 20, 21, 58, 74 
Sherman, 19 
Sioux, 20 
Thayer, 59 
Valley, 19 
Wayne, 20 
Webster, 13, 59, 74 
Wheeler, 19 

Cowbird, Brown-headed, 5, 7, 9, 12, 
13, 14, 23, 28, 52, 71, 79 
Cox, Mrs. Morris A., 54, 56, 58, 74 
Crane, Sandhill, 53, 62, 75 
Whooping, 53, 62 
Crawford, 20, 21 
Creeper, Brown, 52, 67, 77 
Crossbill, 46 


Red, 16, 52, 72, 79 

Crow, Common, 7, 11, 13, 14, 28, 46, 
52, 67, 77 
Cuckoo, 16 

Black-billed, 5, 6, 10, 16, 27, 64, 76 
Yellow-billed, 6, 10, 13, 27, 64, 76 
Curlew, Long-billed, 27, 52, 63 
Current Problems in Hawk and Owl 
Protection and Legislation by 
Joseph R. Murphy and Donald 
A. Ingold, 43-45 
Cushing, Mrs., 58 
Damerell, Mrs. Marie, 55, 58 
Dankers, Mrs. John, 58 
Dawson, R. W., 52 
Dickcissel, 7, 13, 14, 16, 28, 71, 79 
Dokulil, Lawrence, 14, 16, 31, 55, 58, 
80 

Dove Mourning, 5, 6, 10, 13, 23, 27, 
31, 46, 52, 54, 64, 74, 76 
Rock, 27 

Dowitcher, 63, 76 
Duck, 31 
Muscovy, 16 
Old Squaw, 31 
Ring-necked; 61, 75 
Ruddy, 27, 47, 53, 61, 75 
Wood, 27, 60, 75 
Eagle, Bald, 31, 62, 75 

Golden, 13, 16, 18, 27, 52, 61, 75 
Egret, American, 55, 59 
Snowy, 59 
Eigsti, W. E., 3 
Elsmere, 15 

Falcon, Peregrine, 44, 49, 62 
Prairie, 49, 62, 75 

Fall Roosting Sites and Flights of the 
Common Grackle and Associated 
Species in Kearney, Nebraska, 
1959, by Janet R. Swanson and 
John C. W. Bliese, 34-38 
Finch, Cassin’s, 72 
House, 72 

Purple, 5, 56, 72, 79 
Flicker, 3, 27, 29, 48, 52, 56, 65, 74, 77 
Red-shafted, 6 
Yellow-shafted, 5, 6, 23 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 77 

Great Crested, 5, 6, 15, 27, 66, 77 
Least, 66 
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Scissor-tailed, 56, 77 
Traill’s, 6, 66, 77 

Fontenelle Forest, 12, 14, 28, 30, 31 
Gadwall, 27, 52, 60, 75 
Gallinule, Common, 75 
Gandy, 29 

Gates, Doris, 12, 13, 18, 27, 30, 52, 
53, 58, 74 
Leroy M. 27, 59 
Mrs. Leroy M., 59 
Genoa, 31 

Gesterfield, Mrs. Arnold, 59 
Glandon, E. W., 5, 12, 29, 30, 31, 58 
Mrs. E. W. (Rose), 58 
Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 68, 78 
Godwit, Hudsonian, 63 
Marbled, 63, 76 
Golden-eye, Barrow’s, 47 

Common (American), 47, 61, 75 
Goldfinch, 13, 14, 46, 56 
American, 7, 9, 10, 23, 28, 52, 72, 79 
Gordon, 21 

Goose, Blue, 16, 60, 74 
Canada, 60, 74 
Snow, 16, 60, 74 
White-fronted, 60, 74 
Goskawk, 14 
Grackle, 48 

Common (Bronzed), 3, 7, 12, 26, 27, 
28, 34-38, 52, 71, 79 
Grebe, Eared, 27, 59 
Horned, 52, 59, 74 
Pied-billed, 27, 59, 74 
Western, 52, 59 

Grosbeaks, Black-headed, 3, 7, 28, 52, 
71, 79 

Blue, 3, 7, 13, 28, 52, 71, 79 
Evening, 3, 5, 72 
Rose-breasted, 9, 28, 71, 79 
Grouse, Sharp-tailed, 3, 4, 27, 52, 62 
Gull, Franklin’s, 52, 64, 76 
Herring, 52, 64, 76 
Ring-billed, 52, 64, 76 
Haines, Fred, 58 

Hansen, Mrs. Chris (Mildred), 53, 58 
Harrington, Ralph, 56 
Haslow, Dick, 18 
Hastings, 3, 30, 55, 58 
Hausen, Carrie, 58 
Charles, 58 


Hawk, Broad-winged, 61, 75 
Cooper’s, 31, 43, 50, 52, 61, 75 
Duck, see Falcon, Peregrine 
Ferruginous, 27, 50, 51, 61, 75 
Goshawk, 14 

Marsh, 6, 13, 27, 49, 52, 67, 75 
Pigeon, 49, 62, 75 
protection, 43-45 
Red-shouldered, 61, 75 
Red-tailed, 6, 27, 51, 52, 61, 75 
Rough-legged, 49, 50, 51, 61, 75 
Sharp-shinned, 9, 43, 50, 61, 75 
Sparrow, 6, 13, 27, 49, 52, 62, 75 
Swainson’s, 6, 27, 51, 52, 61, 75 
Heineman, Mrs. Paul, 27, 58, 80 
Held, Donald and Lola, 15 
Hensley, David, 53 
Heron, Black-crowned Night, 6, 13, 
27, 39, 59, 74, 80 

Great Blue, 6, 15, 27, 54-55, 59, 74, 
80 

Green, 6, 13, 27, 59, 74, 80 
Little Blue, 59 

Yellow-crowned Night, 58, 59, 74 
Hershey, 54, 56, 74 
History and Status of Introduced 
Game Birds in Nebraska by John 
and Ann Mathisen, 19-22 
Horsky, L. O., 14, 58 
Hummingbird, 80 
Broad-tailed, 76 
Ruby-throated, 27, 65, 76 
Rufous, 76 

Huntley, C. W. (Bill), 5, 30, 52, 53, 
59 

Summer Birds of Camp Opal 
Springs, 1958-1959, 5-7 
Identification of Birds in Flight by 
Glenn Viehmeyer and Agnes Limbo, 
45-51 

Ingold, Donald A., Current Problems 
in Hawk and Owl Protection and 
Legislation, 43-45 
Jaques, Francis Lee, 52 
Jay, Blue 5, 6, 8, 9, 13, 15, 28, 52, 67, 
77 

Pinon, 28, 67, 77 

Jones, Mrs. A. M. (Margaret), 55, 58 
Junco; 3, 4, 47 

Gray-headed, 11, 12 
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Oregon, 11, 72, 79 
Pink-sided, 11 

Slate-colored, 11, 12, 52, 72, 79 
White-winged, 11, 12 
Kearney, 24, 27, 34, 53, 56, 58 
Killdeer, 6, 13, 27, 46, 48, 52, 62, 75 
Kingbird, Cassin’s, 58 

Eastern, 6, 9, 13, 27, 52, 65, 74, 77 
Western, 6, 13, 27,-52, 66, 74, 77 
Kingfisher, Belted, 6, 13, 27, 52, 65, 
76 

Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 68, 78 
Ruby-erowned, 68, 78 
Kite, Swallow-tailed, 61 
Lanka, Clarence, 58 
Lark, Horned, 6, 13 ? 28, 29, 47, 48, 
52, 66 

Least Tern, The, by R., S. Wycoff, 
39-42 

Lexington, 39 

Limbo, Agnes, The Identification of 
Birds in Flight, 45-51 
Lincoln, 15, 27, 28, 29, 30, 56, 58, 74 
Lionberger, Mrs. Earle, 13 
Logan, Mrs. E. C. (Lucy), 27, 31, 58, 
80 .... ,, 

Longpine, 14 
Longspur, 46, 47, 48 
Chestnut-collared, 52, 73 
Lapland, 47, 73, 80 
McCown’s, 73 
Loon, Common, 59, 74 
Loup City, 22 
Ludden, Carrie, 53 , 

Luebben, Mildred, 58 
Lueshen, Mrs. John (WiUetta), 7, 23, 
30, 52, 53 

Lutes, Mrs. Mary, 58 
Magpie, 11, 31 

Black-billed, 6, 13, 14, 28, 52, 67, 77 
Mallard, 6, 27, 46, 52, 60, 75 
Martin, Purple, 10, 28, 67, 77, 80 
Mathews, Homer, 59 
Mathisen, John, 10, 13, 19, 27, 58, 74 
Mrs. John (Ann), 10, 19, 27, 58, 74 
Maunder, Vera, 58 
Maxwell, Mrs. Alice, 59 
Meadowlark, 78 
Eastern, 28, 70 
Western, 7, 13, 28, 52, 70, 79 


Meetings and Reports, 52 
Fall Field Trips, 30 
Mid-winter Meeting, 30 
N.O.U. Treasurers* Report, 30 
1959 Nesting Report compiled by 
M. L. and C. G. Pritchard, 27-28 
Second Report of Fall Records, 
74-80 

Thirty-Sixth Annual Co-operative 
Spring and Occurrence Report, 
58-73 

Merganser 46 

Common (American), 61, 75 
Hooded, 61 
Red-breasted, 61 
Mills, Mrs, George, 14 
Mockingbird, 13, 28, 58, 68, 74, 78 
Moore, Merle, 58 
Morris, Lee, 56 
Rosalind, 30, 52 

Murphy, Joseph R. Current Problems 
in Hawk and Owl Protection and 
Legislation, 43-45 
Nebraska City, 31 

Nesting Study of Long-eared Owls in 
Box Butte County by Ann and John 
Mathisen, 10-11 
Newell, Wallace, 59 
Nielsen, Mrs. Ella, 58 
Nighthawk, Common, 6, 13, 15, 27, 
65, 76 

North Bend, 16 

North Platte, 5, 15, 27, 29, 52, 58 
Tout Bird Club of, 45 
Nuthatch, Pigmy, 67, 77 
Red-breasted, 52, 56, 67, 77 
White-breasted, 52, 56, 67, 77 
Ogallala, 30, 52 
Olson, Mrs. M. A. J., 59 
Omaha, 15, 16, 28, 31, 55, 58, 74 
Ord, 19 

Oriole, Baltimore, 6, 7, 9, 23, 28, 52, 
71, 79, 80 

Bullock’s, 28, 52, 71, 79 
Orchard, 7, 9, 14, 28, 52, 70, 79, 80 
Orleans, 58 
Osprey, 62, 75 
Ovenbird, 15, 52, 70, 78 
Owl, Barn, 27, 64 
Barred, 64, 76 
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Burrowing, 27, 52, 64, 76 
Great Horned, 5, 6, 27, 43, 64, 76 
Long-eared, 10, 27, 31, 44, 76 
protection of , 43-45 
Saw-whet, 58, 64 
Screech, 6, 27, 64, 76 
Short-eared, 64, 76 
Snowy, 31, 74, 76 
Partridge, Chuckar, 20 
Grey, 27 
Hungarian, 20 

Patton, Mrs. Floyd J., 52, 53, 80 
Pearson, C. E., 32 
Peckman, Roxanna, 58 
Pelican, White, 52, 59, 74 
Pennington, Iola, 13, 15 
Perkins, Mrs. S. A. (Mary), 14, 58 
Perry, Mrs. Alice, 58 
Peru, 27, 59 

Pewee, Eastern Wood, 28, 66, 77 
Western Wood, 52, 66, 77 
Phalarope, Wilson’s, 27, 52, 63, 76 
Pheasant, 3, 4, 20, 75 
Caucasian, 19 
Manchurian, 19 

Ring-necked, 5, 6, 13, 19, 27, 52, 62 
Phoebe, Eastern, 5, 6, 10, 23, 27, 52, 
66, 77 

Say’s, 13, 27, 52, 66, 77 
Pigeon, Passenger, 15 
Pintail, 27, 46, 52, 60, 75 
Pipit, Sprague’s, 68, 78 
Water, 68, 78 
Plainview, 58 
Plattsmouth, 16, 27, 58 
Plover, American Golden, 75 
Black-bellied, 63 
Piping, 39, 41, 59, 62 
Semi-palmated, 59, 62, 75 
Snowy, 41 

Upland, 27, 48, 52, 63, 76 
Poor-will, 65, 76 

Quail, Arizona Scaled, 21, 27, 28 
California Valley, 22 
Coturnix, 21, 27, 28 
Radford, Norma, 58 
Rail, Virginia, 27 
Raynard, Harvey, 59 
Reddington, 21 
Redhead, 27, 60, 75 


Redpoll, Common, 4, 55, 56, 72 
Redstart, American, 28, 52, 70, 78 
Reece, Mrs. C. S. Jr., 13 
Ritchey, Mrs. O. W. (Ellen), 30, 58 
Robb, Mrs. John, 59 
Robin, 3, 7, 9, 12, 13, 14, 23, 25, 27, 
28, 31, 34-38, 52, 56, 68, 78 
Albino, 58 
Rushton, Alice, 58 
St. Edward, 56 
Sander ling, 76 
Sanders, R. L., 3 
Sandpiper, Baird’s, 63 
Least, 63, 76 
Pectoral, 63, 76 
Semi-palmated, 63, 76 
Solitary, 52, 63, 76 
Spotted, 52, 63, 76 
Stilt, 63, 76 

White-rumped, 52, 63, 76 
Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 65, 77 
Scaup, Greater, 61 
Lesser, 27, 61, 75 
Scottsbluff, 16, 31, 59 
Schwilling, Marvin D., 27, 29, 30, 31, 
53, 58 

Seabury, Mrs. George, 58 
Mrs. Lloyd, 58 
Shickley, Mrs. Gail, 58 
Shoveller, 27, 46, 52, 60, 75 
Shrike, 13, 15 

Loggerhead, 6, 7, 28, 52, 69, 78 
Northern, 31, 69, 78 
Siskin, Pine, 28, 52, 56, 72, 79 
Smith, Esther, 58 
Mrs. Margaret, 59 
Mrs. Mildred K., 58 
Snipe, Common, 63, 76 
Solitaire, Townsend’s, 3, 68, 78 
Some Observation of Bird Behavior¬ 
isms in and Near Traps and Nets 
by Willetta Lueshen, 7-10 
Somerhalder, Mrs. Bert (Carol), 58 
Sparrow, Baird’s, 72, 79 
Brewer’s, 73 

Chipping, 13, 28, 52, 73, 79 
Clay-colored, 28, 52, 73, 79 
Field, 7, 73, 79 
Fox, 80 

Grasshopper, 28, 52, 72, 79 
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Harris’, 8, 9, 23, 56, 73, 79 
Henslow’s, 72, 79 

House (English), 7, 13, 16, 28, 31, 
47, 56, 70. 78 

Lark, 5, 7, 13, 14, 28, 47, 52, 72, 79 
Leconte’s, 72, 79 
Lincoln, 73, 80 
Savannah, 72, 79 
Song, 28, 52, 73, 80 
Swamp, 73 
Tree, 4, 8, 73, 79 
Vesper, 28, 47, 52, 72, 79 
White-crowned, 23, 73, 80 
White-throated, 23, 73, 80 
Springview, 27, 31, 58 
Stamford, 58 

Stapleton, 11, 29, 30, 31, 58 
Starling. 7, 34-38, 48, 52, 56, 69, 80 
European, 12, 13, 28 
Steffen, Earnest W., 24 
Stephens, Marvin, 58 
Stevenson, Bill, 59 
Sturmer, Mary, 58 
Summer Birds of Camp Opal Springs, 
1958-1959 by C. W. (Bill) Huntley, 
5-7 

Swallow, Bank, 28, 66, 77 

Barn, 6, 10, 13, 28, 52 s 66, 77, 80 
Cliff, 10, 28, 66, 77 
Rough-winged, 6, 13, 23, 52, 66, 77 
Tree, 66, 77 
Violet-green, 28, 52, 66 
Swan, Whistling, 15, 53, 60, 74 
Swanson, Carl K., 12, 14, 56, 58, 74 
Janet R., Fall Roosting Sites and 
Flights of the Common Grackle and 
Associated Species in Kearney, 
Nebraska, 1959, 34-38 
Swift, Chimney, 6, 27, 65, 76, 80 
White-throated, 52, 65 
Tanager, 47 

Scarlet, 5, 7, 28, 56, 71, 79 
Summer, 59, 71 
Western, 28, 52, 71 
Taylor, Mrs. Floyd, 59 
Teal, Blue-winged, 27, 52, 60, 75 
Cinnamon, 60 

Green-winged, 27, 47, 52, 60, 75 
Tern, Black, 27, 52, 64, 76 
Caspian, 76 


Common, 64, 76 
Forster’s, 64, 76 
Least, 39-42, 64, 76 
Thrasher, Brown, 5, 7, 13, 23, 28, 52, 
68, 78, 80 

Thrush, Gray-cheeked, 68 
Hermit, 68 

Swainson’s (Olive-backed), 52, 68, 
78 

Wood, 68, 78 
Titmouse, Tufted, 28, 77 
Towhee, Rufous-sided, 5, 7, 28, 52, 
72, 79 

Trees and Shrubs of Value as a Food 
Source, by Glenn Viehmeyer, 3-5 
Turkey, Eastern, 20 
Merriam’s, 20, 27, 28 
Turner, Harold, 13, 27, 54, 59, 74 
Valentine, 20, 30 
Valentine Waterfowl Refuge, 20 
Vance, Mr. and Mrs. Alvin, 59 
Veery, 68 

Velieh, Ralph, 16, 31 
Vice, C. A., 59 
Viehmeyer, Glenn, 5, 58 

Identification of Birds in Flight, 
45-51 

Trees and Shrubs of Value as a 
Food Source to Migratory and Non- 
Migratory Bird Life in the Sandhill 
Region of Central Nebraska 3-5 
Mrs. Glenn, 15, 27, 58 
Vireo, Bell’s, 13, 28, 69, 78 
Philadelphia, 28, 69 
Red-eyed, 7, 28, 52, 69, 78 
Solitary, 69, 78 

Warbling, 7, 13, 23, 28, 52, 69, 78 
W hite-eyed, 78 
Yellow-throated, 69, 78 
Vulture, Turkey, 6, 52, 61, 75 
Wake, Mary Ann, 59 
Walgren Lake, 20 
Warbler, Audubon’s, 52 69, 78 
Blackburnian, 70, 78 
Biackpoll, 70 
Black-throated Green, 69 
Black and White, 52, 69 
Cape May, 56, 69 
Cerulean, 69, 78 
Chestnut-sided, 70 
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Kentucky, 70, 78 
Magnolia, 69 
Mourning, 70, 78 
Myrtle, 69, 78 
Nashville, 69, 78 
Orange-crowned, 16, 69, 78 
Palm, 70 
Parula, 6, 7 
Pine, 58 

Prothonotary, 69 
Tennessee, 69 
Wilson’s, 70, 78 
Yellow, 7, 28, 52, 69, 78 
Yellow-throated, 70 
Waterthrush, Louisiana, 70 
Northern, 70 
Watson, Nellie, 58 
Wauneta, 13, 15 
Waxwing, 31 
Bohemian, 15, 68 ’ 

Cedar, 3, 15, 58, 68, 78, 80 
Wayne, 31 

Weakly, Harry E., 30 
Weare, Mrs. Allie, 58 
Wensien, Adolf, 59 

Mrs. Adolf (Ruth), 14, 16, 27, 30, 
59 

Whip-poor-will, 65 
Whitmus, Harold, 58, 74 
Mrs. Harold, 56, 58, 74 
Widgeon, American (Baldpate), 46, 
52, 60, 75 


Wiegers, Claude, 59 
Wilcox, Leroy, 58 
Willet, 27, 52, 63, 76 
Winter, Bertha, 52 
Wisner, 30 

Witschy, Mr. and Mrs. Roy G., 59 
Wood, Mrs. Gertrude, 58 
Woodpecker, Downy, 6, 23, 27, 56, 65, 
77 

Hairy, 6, 27, 52, 56, 65, 77 
Lewis’, 31 

Red-bellied, 27, 29, 30, 31, 65, 77 
Red-headed, 5, 6, 9, 13, 27, 30, 31, 
52, 54, 65, 74, 77 
Wren, Bewick’s, 16, 28, 67 
Carolina, 12, 31, 56, 67, 77 
House, 3, 5, 7, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 28, 
52, 67, 77, 80 
Prairie Marsh, 28 
Rock, 5, 7, 28, 52, 67, 77 
Short-billed Marsh, 77 
Winter, 67, 77 
Wright, Charles, 59 
Wycoff, Ray S., The Least Tern, 
39-42 
Wynot, 20 

Yellowlegs, Greater, 63, 76 
Lesser, 52, 63, 76 

Yellowthroat, 7, 13, 28, 52, 70, 78, 80 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. S. R., 59 
Youngworth, William, 24 


MID-WINTER MEETING—in Beatrice, January 21, 1961. Report titles of 
paper to bfe preented to Bill Huntley," 1121 18th Street; Auburn, Nebraska. 
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